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NEW YORK, JUNE 4, 1870. 
Norttcr.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves as such are im- 
posters. 








THE WIFE'S PLOT. 


We invite all into whose hands this issue of 
the ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER may chance to fall to 
tead the opening chapters in it of the admirable story 
entitled “Toe Wire’s PLor.” It is replete with in- 
terest. The plot is unusual—in fact, original ; and, 
from what we know of the author’s previous efforts, 
will be thoroughly and satisfactorily developed. The 
romanee is replete with incident ; and, without being 
“sensational,” will be found exceedingly attractive, 
We are satisfied that few of those who read the first 
will rest satisfied until they have mastered the closing 
chapters of “‘THe WIFE’s PLOT.” 








RICHES, AND THEIR PROPER 
USE. 

Tr is notan unusual occurrence to hear per- 
sons—not themselves necessarily distinguished 
for generosity—inveigh against the supposed 
meanness of certain rich men. Not unfre- 
quently they finish their tirade by contrasting 
what they would do, were they rich, with what 
the one now rich does. We have no faith that, 
were the two te change places, the change 
would be for the better. Most of our rich men 
were once poor, and generosity does not grow 
in proportion to means. In fact, there are not 
a few reasons why their benevolence should be 
repressed by increase in wealth. We will give 
one instance, which may be known to some of 
our city readers. 

Mrs. V. was a dressmaker and milliner, 
some thirty years ago, in the neighborhood of 
East Broadway, then the fashionable part of 
the city. Mrs. V. was a member of a church 
in that neighborhood, and her gains—acquired 
solely by her daily toil—were all spent by her 
in acts of charity and benevolence. If there 
was a contribution in the church, and pennies 
were generally put into the box, Mrs. V.’s con- 
tribution was a five or ten cent piece ; if a poor 
person sought for aid for herself or sick hus- 
band and destitute children, Mrs. V.’s hand 
went deeper into her pocket than any one 
else’s, surpassing even the benefactions of the 
nabdobs of the church. 

In view of this prodigality in benevolence, a 
committee from the church one day called upon 
her to remonstrate with her—to explain to her 
that charity began at home, and to caution her 
against such extravagant generosity. Mrs. V. 
replied to them, that she had no other use for 
money—no better pleasure than to thus bestow 
it worthily. Dissatisfied, the committee re- 
tired, and Mrs. V. continued as before. 

A point in this history is not yet mentioned, 
and thereby hangs the tale. Mrs. V. was a 
very handsome women. It is the ‘old, old 
tale.” Mrs. V.’s good looks, her industry, her 
intelligent capacity, and her unselfish generos- 
ity, captivated the heart of a man of wealth 
and position, and they were married. 

The.good people of the church said to them- 
selves and one another, Now we shall see how 
money will be spent charitably and properly ; 
now. no one will be allowed to want. Vain de- 
lusion! From the time of her engagement, 
and.long after her marriage—after all the ex- 
penses attendant upon this new condition were 
liquidated ; after she had entered upon her new 
career of existence ; after her toilet had been 
fully attended to, and silks and cashmeres and 
diamonds had graced her charms ; after her 
dinner-parties and her evening’ festivities had 
become the theme of the papers, and the talk 
of the town—after all these things were stale, 
the church waited in vain for the munificent do- 
nations to the tract societies, and the orphan 
schools, and the personal charities, which once 
so much interested. In vain. The name of 
the millionaire’s wife was not to be found on 
any of their lists, and the box passed by her, 
as she sat, clothed in sumptuous attire, in her 
broad-aisle pew, not much heavier from her 
contribution. 

For a prolonged period the good people 
waited in vain for her renewed contributions, 
till, in their almost total absence, again a com- 
mittee was authorized to call upon her—this 
time to inquire and remonstrate. She met 
them frankly and honestly as ever. ‘1 told 
you truly,” she said to them, ‘‘ when you called 
upon me [ had no call for the petty sums I was 
enabled to save above the expenses of simple 
livelihood, and, not needing it, I gave it away, 
whithersoever it was asked for, I was happy 
in so doing. To-day my situation is different, 
I am in society, I need dress, and diamonds, 
and household furniture, and equipage, and 
the expenses for the entertainments I am daily 
giving. I have no money to give for the im- 
agination—for woes in China and India—nor 
even for the more sure and actual, immediately 
around us. My means are pledged before they 
arrive. I cannot afford now to be charitable— 


il is a Inxury beyond my means,” 








Let us take another. When we were boys, 
we were early taught that ‘we could not have 
our cake and our penny too.” Stewart and 
Vanderbilt are types of hundreds of such men 
in this city. Theso men cannot give away 
their money and have it, too, When these 
men began life they had certain ideas of busi- 
ness, ambitions, and hopes. ‘These were lim- 
ited to a capital of ten thousand dollars. Van- 
derbilt desired a small hotel in New Brunswick, 
N.J., or a little steamboat between here and 
there. Stewart’s ambition did not go further 
than a little retail dry-goods store in Broad- 
way, and $10,000 life-insurance was deemed 
ample. When they attained these, their vault- 
ing desires imagined something which required 
a capital of one hundred thousand dollars. 
When this point was reached, their tower- 
ing ambition required an entire million of 
dollars to give it swing ; and to-day the im- 
aginations of their brains make fifty millions 
oscillate. 

Had these men given away the money as 
they made it, the immense personal, as well as 
national, benefit that they are momentarily do- 
ing, by swinging this immense accumulation— 
far, infinitely far better than to have built hos- 
pitals by the score—would have been impossi- 
ble. The benefit done by giving employment 
to the mass of men employed by each, in vari- 
ous capacities, is infinitely greater than if they 
had supported twice the number of paupers. 

It is not true that Peabody and Cooper are 
perfect examples for every one to copy. It is 
not true that the best use of money is to give 
itaway. For you and me, dear reader, it may 
be ; but for men like Stewart, who have mind 
and genius to fructify and utilize, the good 
that they can and do perform—by winding up 
the machinery of commerce ; lubricating, with 
their immense resources, the cogs of trade ; 
finding a paid employment for hundreds of 
thousands of artizans, mechanics, clerks and 
sewing-girls—is ten thousand-fold better than 
building a score of infirmaries. 

Peabody did the “ next best thing.” When 
he found his faculties unable to bear the ten- 
sion put upon them ; when increasing infirmi- 
ties told him that even these feeble energies 
would last but a little longer, he wisely divided 
his property before his death, and thus, in a 
business point of view, effected a money- 
saving operation, for he saved the legacy 
duties. 

There are many public benefits which can 
only be done by large capitals under the con- 
trol of a single, uninfluenced mind, with no 
request for co-operation, with its netessity of 
long time spent in arguments to convince 
or delays and vacillation from the arro- 
gance, imbecility or selfishness of others. 
One instance of this is the reclamation of 
Hempstead Plains. In view of the immense 
benefits to be effected by such a work, how the 
petty charities of a large city, which, by their 
multitude, would dissipate even more colossal 
fortunes than his—how they dwindle into 
almost nothingness, in comparison with the 
benefits which are to inure to the community 
in cheap rents, pure air and general comfort 
by the addition of a new suburb of such mag- 
nitude to this overcrowded city. 

We would gladly hear that Mr. Stewart had 
utterly refused to bestow a single penny upon 
any so-called charity, for the coming ten years, 
so confident are we that true beneficence con- 
sists in using wealth by giving work to others. 

Let us leave to men of more ordinary capa- 
cities the pleasing duties of giving their mil- 
lions for more ordinary, more observable and 
self-evident charities, to be manipulated by 
others, to be tithed by officials of all degrees, 
and perhaps to be robbed by others. We are 
contented to see wealth flow from a thousand 
sources into the hands of such live men as 
these we have mentioned, who lay it up in no 
napkin, bonds or mortgages, but whose use 
builds immense marts of commerce, unites 
worlds by easy communication, brings the 
granaries of the West and the looms of the 
East to our feet, covers the land with palaces of 
beauty for public use, and makes the desert to 
blossom like the rose. For such rich men the 
world cannot be too thankful, and heaven 
itself will gladly 


“ Wide ope its everiastin 
On golden hinges naan 








INTEROCEANIC TRANSIT—AMER- 
ICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


Amone the recent passengers for Europe is 
the Hon. E. G. Squier, who sailed from New 
York on the 18th of May, on business partly 
connected with the Honduras Railroad for con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans—a 
project which he originated, and for which he 
obtained the requisite grants from the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Honduras, of which 
government he is the Constil-General in the 
United States. Having referred lately to some 
particulars of this great enterprise, we refrain 
from saying more now than that its completion 
will quickly render it one of the most impor- 
tant features of the commen:cial world. It is 
unnecessary to depreciate otiher routes, by rail 
or water, when speaking of this enterprise. 





Conceding to them all they can reasonabiy 
claim, the advantages of the route across Hon- 
duras prove it to be one of the best, if not the 
very best, between the great oceans. And the 
fact that it is so soon to be completed (within 
about two years—one-third of the line being 
already in working order), will cause its pro- 
gress to be watched with increasing interest 
in the Old World as well as in the New. The 
bridges, and all other fixtures that can properly 
be made of iron, are being so made, and are 
shipped direct from England, along with the 
rails, while the working force along the line is 
about to be doubled by the accession of two 
thousand Chinamen from San Francisco. In 
short, nothing is wanting that can insure suc- 
cess ; and hence the Honduras Railroad dif- 
fers from some others in the fact that it re- 
quires no trumpeting to excite attention and 
promote success. One great reason why much 
less is said of this railroad than is commonly 
said of other projects, is the fact that it asks 
no favors, having obtained all the facilities 
and money it requires, and being entirely 
under contract for completion within the brief 
space above mentioned. The route via Hon- 
duras will reduce the ocean voyage full one- 
third between New York and San Francisco. 
This single fact speaks volumes. 

It is understood that, just before leaving this 
country, Mr. Squier arranged with one of the 
most prominent of our American publishing 
houses for issuing the work on Peruvian an- 
tiquities and cognate subjects, on which he 
has been engaged for years. This information 
will be acceptable alike in both hemispheres, 
for the interest excited by his researches and 
former publications on such subjects is quite 
as widely spread among intelligent people 
through Europe as in his native land. 
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THE LESSONS OF HUMANITY 
AND RECENT LEGISLATION. 


Some of the things which our legislators 
didn’t do were quite as useful as many things 
they did. Notwithstanding the savage efforts 
for restricting the laws concerning cruelty to 
animals, on which we animadverted at the 
commencement of the legislative session, those 
laws happily remain unchanged. The Assem- 
bly, to be sure, passed a bill restricting the 
powers of the society for preventing such 
cruelties ; but the Senate made some amend- 
ments, which were not concurred in by the 
Assembly—hence the bill was “killed.” And 
so “The American Society for Preventing 
Cruelty to Animals” may, for a while at least, 
continue undisturbed in its benevolent opera- 
tions.. Mr. Henry Bergh, the originator of the 
humane enterprize, said, when adverse legis- 
lation was commenced, that the success of that 
legislation would greatly paralyze, if not totally 
frustrate, the efforts of his society. Such a 
result would be a public calamity. The bene- 
ficent effects flowing from the operations of 
that society have not been confined to New 
York or its immediate vicinity, The move- 
ment here has been productive of similar asso- 
ciations in Philadelphia and other places ; and 
indeed the good effects are appreciated al] 
over the land ; for attention has been aroused 
everywhere through the Union, even where no 
local societies exist, concerning the import- 
ance of benevolence among mankind, as well 
as toward the brute creation. The merciful 
man is generally merciful to his beast—at least 
he means to be so; yet, through thoughtless- 
ness, many things are done or neglected 
whereby animals suffer severely. In turning 
public attention to these matters, it is not 
alone the brute creation that is benefited ; for 
the lessons of benevolence thus taught must 
ever have good effect on the conduct of human 
beings toward each other, as well as toward 
the animals under their care. Especially to 
the young are such lessons valuable; and 
those who practically teach such lessons are 
public benefactors worthy of honor. 














THE CUBAN CAUSE AND ITS 
AMERICAN SYMPATHIZERS. 


Norwirustanpinea the adverse influences 
which have temporarily driven General Jordan 
from Cuba on a visit to the United States, his 
advent here is an auspicious event for the lib- 
eral cause. Our people are obtaining from 
him the information long desired concerning 
the actual condition of affairs—past and pres- 
ent—in the Cuban struggle for independence. 
There has been so much misrepresentation 
from the royalists, and so much difficulty in 
obtaining reliable intelligence from the insurg- 
ents, that people generally were wholly be- 
wildered respecting the facts of the case. 
General Jordan has not concealed the difficul- 
ties of the situation. He tells, with soldierly 
frankness, about the clouds and reverses, as 
well! as about the bright hopes and prospects 
for the future, Great as the difficulties have 
been—serious as the dangers yet are—he shows 
unfeitering confidence in the final success of 
the patriots. The General confirms all pre- 
vious statements concerning the abolition of 





about the bravery and fidelity of the ex-slaves 
generally, who are enrolled with their late 
owners in the Cuban army. 

One of the most cheering results of General 
Jordan’s mission is the prompt equipment of a 
steamer for service in the Cuban cause, After 
conveying to the ‘‘ Ever-Faithful Island” cer. 
tain supplies of arms and ammunition, this 
steamer will endeavor to render good service 
in facilitating the landing of other vessels on 
the Cuban ooast with further supplies of ‘‘ma- 
terial aid.” She was lately strengthened so 
as to bear a battery of considerable power, as 
some of the Spanish gunboats that lately left 
our coast may shortly testify. She cleared 
from New York, with an ‘‘assorted cargo,” for 
Port-au-Prince, but was overhauled, in a 
friendly way, next day, by another vessel, 
which filled up her cargo with additional 
**shooting-irons,” and sturdy men to handle 
them—after she had been purchased in the 
name of the patriot government, and hoisted 
the Cuban flag. This steamer was called the 
Upton, but her Cuban name is not yet known 
here. She is a propeller, but, being well fitted 
with sails, will use steam only when necessary 
in quickening landings and in dealing with the 
enemy. 

But one of the movements of General Jor- 
dan comes still closer home to the hearts and 
sympathies of the American people. He ap- 
peals, with irresistible force, for aid to relieve 
the suffering women and children, rendered 
destitute by the horrors of the long contest. 
His appeal is addressed specially ‘‘ to the la- 
dies of New York,” for contributions of any 
kind that may aid in clothing and feeding the 
suffering families of the Cuban patriots. Yet, 
it would be wronging the character of our 
countrywomen to suppose that the appeal 
will not be responded to with quite as much 
cordiality by the ladies, aye, and by generous 
men also, in other cities and towns throughout 
the Union. People wishing to aid the humane 
object can readily do so by addressing their 
contributions to the Ouban Junta in New 


t York. 








HOW SHALL MEN BE CLOTHED 
IN SUMMER? 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 


In one point we will agree. Dress as warm 
as is comfortable. Shall we dress as cool as 
our sensations would dictate? That is the 
question. 

There is great difference in the manner of 
dressing—from one thickness of linen to heavy 
woolen. Some dress, summer and winter, alike ; 
some wear the same clothing, but of lighter 
material ; others leave off their flannels ; others 
retain their flannels, and wear Hnen externally. 

Clothing is worn in winter to keep one warm ; 
in summer, only in deference to the habits of 
society, as a matter of decency ; for, should the 
skin once become accustomed to the rays of 
the sun, the protection afforded by clothing 
would soon be found unnecessary. Why, then, 
do people wear heavy woolens and under-me- 
rinos in hot weather? Some, to avoid the ex- 
pense of having two sets of clothes; but far 
more, from the effects of habit. Most of the 
dwellers in and about New York, having come 
from colder climes,- where there is little hot 
weather, and that little very fluctuating in its 
character, a hot morning or noon being speedily 
followed by a cool, perhaps almost frigid, night— 
they dress in fear, prepared to be uncomfort- 
able for the shorter time, in order to guard 
against probable future change. 

Others are engaged in very active or labori- 
ous employments, productive of great heat and 
attendant profuse perspiration, followed by pro- 
longed intervals of repose, and exposure to 
drafts and sudden cooling—unquestionably un- 
desirable. 

But the great majority of the men of New 
York —above the classes engaged in manual 
labor—are not open to this consideration. 
They walk to and from their places of busi- 
ness—too often, from laziness, they throng 
the cars and stages—and then are in the quiet 
exercise of their daily occupation at the desk, 
or acting as salesmen, in shelter, and with lit- 
tle violent exercise, There is no reason why 
these should wear woolen or undershirts, for, 
even if gauze, they are recognizably hot, and 
add materially to the expense of clothing and 
washing, and are entirely unnecessary. Some 
allege that they absorb the perspiration ; but it 
is owing very much to their extra heat that the 
excessive perspiration is present. 

A horseman, even in winter, does not keep 
his animals constantly blanketed, but recog- 
nizes the fact that they are better without 
covering, until they have cooled down and 
dried up, when a blanket may be beneficially 
added. 

The very object of perspiration and sweat, in 
man and beast, is overlooked and neglected. 
Nature, in various ways, provides for the cool- 
ing of allanimals. Oxen, dogs, and other ani- 
mals, when overheated by severe exercise or 
extraordinary severity of the summer sun, 
cool themselves by the evaporation of the 
profusely flowing saliva from their out-hanging 
tongues and open mouths. These and other 
animals never sweat; but the horse and man 
allow the fluids to be secreted through the 
pores of the skin, which, by its evaporation, 
keeps down the augmented heat of the body. 
The thick coverings over the body, in several 
layers, materially retards, if not prevents, this 
evaporation. It is absorbed into the flannels, 





slavery, wherever the patriots conquer their 








way ;, and he epeaj-s, with manly appreciation, 


and thus slowly got rid of, but its intended 
utility is lost. 
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The excessive perspiration of many is most 
often caused by frequent drinking ; too often of 
stimulating wines, spirits and beer, and, not 
unfrequently, of inordinate quantities of water, 
which, even it but plain water, is injurious in 
such large quantities, diluting the fluids of the 
stomach, and producing dyspepsia and various 
other ills. 

Independently of the great discomfort aris- 
ing from flannels worn in summer season, their 
use is deleterious in many respects. Not to 
enumerate them all, the heated skin, covered 
with a net of gauze or other shirt, acts as a 
sort of poultice, and excites upon the surface a 
constant eruption of prickly heat of a very 
distressing nature, which generally remains 
until the season becomes so much cooler as to 
render flannels justifiable, 

If, however, from force of education, one 
thinks it impossible to go without undershirts 
and drawers, let them both be removed at 
night, and, in summer, the whole person 
be bathed or washed before going to bed at 
night. Neither in summer nor winter should 
underclothing be worn in bed, but, after being 
removed, they should be spread out, so as to be 
well aired and made fresh before being again 
put on, 

And, while on this subject, I would especially 
advise those who have adopted the war-fashion 
of wearing woolen shirts, either in summer or 
winter, to have them frequently washed. I am 
afraid that some gentlemen would be unwilling 
to state how frequently they change these gar- 
ments. They should remember that if they, 
from their color, don’t show dirt, they none 
the less do get soiled as soon as if white, 
and, veing of wool, sooner than if of cotton ; 
and that the olfactories of those with whom 
they come in contact can recognize their pres- 
ence, even if they wear false fronts, and paper 
collars and wristbands, 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The “Hotspur” Ironclad Ram. 


The engraving of the Hotspur, which is taken from 
the London Graphic, great interest, because 
she is the first of the British tronclads specially de- 
signed for ramming purposes. All the other British 
armored ships are more or less capable of being used 
as rams, but they depend chiefly on their artillery for 
offensive power. The Hotspur, on the contrary, is pro- 
nounced a ram par excellence. It carries but one 
heavy gun. The Graphic continues: ‘‘ The Hotspur 
has all the essential qualities of a ram—moderate 
size, great handiness, strong armor, and an efficient 
under-water prow—depending .but little on her gun, 
although it weigs 30 tons, and will penetrate any iron- 
clad she is likely to encounter. It has been stated 
that the Hotspur is of very moderate size. Her di- 
mensions are: Length, 235 feet; breadth, 60 feet ; 
burden, 2,637 tons ; less than one-half the burden of 
several of our ironclads. Yet on these moderate di- 
mensions she carries armor 11 and 8 inches thick, 
and teak backing 12 and 15 inches thick, besides inner 
armor 13¢ inch thick. These results have been ob- 
tained by various novel arrangements, which really 
constitute the vessel a disguised monitor. Her hull 
armor rises only about 134 or 2 feet above water, and 
reaches to 5 or 6 feet below, the belt thus formed pro- 
tecting the vital parts between wind and water. 
Where the hull armor terminates, the lower deck is 
constructed, and is covered with 234 or 3 inch deck- 
armor, rendering it practically imprenetrable to de- 
pressed or oblique fire. Upon this deck is built an 
armored breastwork, or wall, enclosing a space about 
90 feet long and 35 feet broad, and rising to a height of 
7 or 8 feet, in fact to the upper deck of the vessel. At 
the fore part of this breastwork the fixed battery is 
constructed, in which the 30-ton gun will be carried on 
a revolving platform.” 


The Great Pig-Fair at Trim, County 
Meath, Ireland. 


The special correspondent of the 7Wustrated Lon- 
don News, writing from Ireland, to which country 
he has been despatched to illustrate the manners and 
customs of the Gaelic Irish, describes the Irish fair of 
the present day as follows: “The proverbial humors 
of an Irish fair, such as we read of them in works of 
fiction, seem at the present time to have passed 
utterly away. You may be in the heart of one of 
these assemblages from early morning till well-nigh 
dusk, and not hear a laugh, nor see even so much as 
a smile on the countenance of a single person present. 
Save, too, from the lips of itinerant ballad-singers, 
during an entire month that I have been in Ireland, I 
have not heard so much asa snatch of song. The 
Irish peasantry, eaten up, as they evidently are, with 
a thorough hatred of England and everything Eng- 
lish, while guardedly polite to the ‘‘Saxon” stranger 
who is brought into contact with them, appear to 
have become the most melancholy of mortals. And 
yet, with all this, even in their driest dealings there is 
a touch of humor that is perfectly irresistible, al- 
though they themselves go through it with the staid- 
est gravity. This is particularly apparent at an Irish 
pig-fair, where the flower of the land, in the finest 
possible condition, are periodically gathered together. 
On these occasions, shortly after sunrise, along all 
the roads leading into the town, a procession of pigs 
is to be seen—the full-grown and moderately strong 
animals being skillfully conducted by means of stout 
whisps of straw tied to one of theif hind legs, while 
the more delicate porcine bantlings are brought in in 
donkey-carts, crammed generally almost as closely 
together as sardines in a box. The pig, which pro- 
menades steadily enough along the open highway, is 
apt to turn aside to the right hand and to the left di- 
rectly he finds himself in the principal street of a 
town ; consequently a continual struggle is being 
maintained between pig and driver at almost every 
open shop-door and gateway.” 


The Lincoln Horse.Fair. 


The annual fair at Lincoln, England, is fixed by 
ancient charter to begin on the Tuesday of the last 
whole week in April, but the business usually com- 
mences on the Monday, or even on the Saturday, be- 
fore. This is more especially the case with the better 
class of horses offered for sale in the stables and 
yards. The supply at the late fair was not so large 
as in former years, and consisted less of horses bred 


in Lincolnshire than of such as were brought from | 


distant parts of the kingdom by railway. The illus- 
tration of this celebrated fair—where all the most 
noted horse-jockeys of not only the “three king- 
doms,” but the “continent,” congregate—is trans- 








ferred from an engraving in the JWustrated London 
News. It is from a sketch taken on the spot. The 
picture is animated. 


British Emigrants for Canada. 


Strenuous efforts are being made in England to 
divert emigration from the United States to Canada. 
For this purpose, two emigration clubs—composed of 
wealthy and influential personages—have been or- 
ganized. Under the auspices of these associations, 
upward of one thousand persons, of the respectable 
working-classes, left London on the screw steamers 
Ganges and Tweed, on the 4th and 5th of the present 
month. In the first-named, which steamed from her 
berth at the Victoria Dock, there were 761 souls. Itap- 
pears that a fund has been subscribed for the purpose 
of turning the tide of from the United States 
to the Canadian Dominion ; but how long, on their 
landing at Montreal or Quebec, these emigrants will 
domicile in the British possessions is a question to be 
determined. . Hitherto, a very large percentage of the 
emigration to Canada has declined to remain within 
its frigid embrace, preferring a warmer latitude, if 
not a more fruitful soil. 


Roman Remains Discovered in Paris. 


Recently, in Paris, while making excavations for 
the site of a depot for an omnibus company, the work- 
men struck what appeared to be an immense wall 
underneath the house No. 87 Rue Monge. This they 
had nearly destroyed before it was discovered that it 
was the ring or podium of an ancient Roman circus, 
The news of the discovery set the learned societies of 
Paris nearly wild ; and members from all of them have 
made personal and minute observations. One of these 
societies, through its president, obtained from the 
company a delay of a few days in the excavations, in 
order that an orderly search for remains might be 
made, In the meantime the French Society of Numis- 
matics and Archzology came to the rescue, and, re- 
gardleas of legal technicalities, placed a commission 
on the ground, which opened a subscription for the 
repurchase of the site of this, unquestionably, the 
most ancient monument of the “ Lutetia” of the Ro- 
mans, This courageous proceeding has enlisted the 
sympathies of every Parisian ; and that an opportan- 
ity may be given the society to raise the necessary 
funds, the omnibus company have further delayed 
the work of removing the earth. Many thousands 
have visited the ruins and deposited their subscrip- 
tions. Among those who have taken a marked inter- 
est in the discovery, are named the Emperor, the 
Prefect of the Seine, the Members of the Municpal 
Council, the Ministers of State, a great number of 
the Deputies to the Legislature, and nearly all the 
distinguished savants of the city. The portion of the 
arena already cleared, is about one-third of the whole 
structure, the remainder being buried to the depth of 
about sixty feet beneath the garden of a neighboring 
convent. Two soundings, all that were taken, proved 
that the soil is charged with relics extremely valu- 
able to the archzologist. The first sounding resuited 
in the discovery of a bas relie/—of which we give an 
illustration—and a large number of medals. The sec- 
ond revealed a tomb in which’an immense skeleton 
reposed, Near this was a vase of pottery with red 
tracings on it, and the letters M. N. P. P. and 0, C. 
A museum has been organized on the'spot,' already 
well stocked with the product of the ruins. 


Strike of Workmen in Paris. 


About the 18th of March it was declared that the 
men employed in the works of Cail & Co., Paris, had 
struck, but this rumor was formally denied in the in- 
terests of the firm. On the 8th ult, however, the 
strike was commenced in earnest, on the members of 
the firm declining to subscribe to the demands of 
their employees, which included increase of wages, 
decrease of the hours of labor, and other reforms 
equally, in the strikers’ eyes, just and reasonable. 
About two hundred and eighty of the employed left 
their benches and places, declaring they would not 
return until their propositions were at least respect- 
fully considered. The strike is confined to the mold- 
ers and finishers, but fears are expressed by the mas- 
ter-mechanics of Paris that workmen in other de- 
partments of industry will follow the example of the 
men of Cail & Co.’s works, to the interruption of 
trade and their pecuniary injury. The engraving 
illustrates the departure of the melters and molders 
from the building. These subsequently formed in 
groups opposite the works, and animatedly and good- 
naturedly discussed the course which they had 
adopted. 


The Great Harricane at Lisbon. 


On the 18th of April, a terrible tornado swept over 
the city of Lisbon, Portugal, ‘tearing down walls, 
rending flags, awnings, etc., and causing much injury 
to persons and animals. The cyclone was particu- 
larly severe in the bay. Ships were driven hither and 
thither from their anchorages, many of them being 
stranded and wrecked on the shore. In the square of 
Commerce, the storm was particularly severe. In 
other quarters of the city, property was greatly in- 
jured. Lisbon has not been so severely visited since 
the great earthquake of 1755. Fortunately, the vio- 
lence of the cyclone was confined to a few moments. 
Had it been prolonged, besides millions of dollars’ 
worth of property, thousands of lives would, in all 
probability, have been lost. 








GOLD DIGGERS OF THIBET. 


Tre Thibetan gold-field of Thok-Jalung, in 
latitude 32 degrees, 24 minutes, 26 seconds, and longi- 
tade 81 degrees, 37 minutes, 38 seconds, has been 
visited by a corps of scientific English explorers, who 
have just published an account of their observations. 
Their camp was pitched in a large, desolate plain of 
a reddish brown appearance, the tents stand in pits 
seven or eight feet deep for protection against the 
cold wind, the elevation being sixteen thousand three 
hundred and thirty feet, yet the diggers prefer to work 
in the winter, when nearly six hundred tents are to 
be found there ; the soil when frozen does not “cave 
in.” They have no wood, but use dried dung for fuel, 
and the water is so brackish as to be undrinkable 
until frozen and remelted. They live well, taking 
three meals a day of boiled meat, barley cakes, and 
tea stewed with butter. They will not use the Hima- 
layan tea, as too heating, and only fit for poor folks. 

The gold is obtained from an excavation a mile 
long, twenty-five feet deep, and ten to two hundred 
paces wide, through which a small stream runs; the 
implements used are a long-handled kind of spade 
and an iron hoe. 

The water is dammed up, and a sloping channel 
left; at the bottom a cloth is spread, kept down by 
stones 80 as to make the bottom uneven ; one man 
sprinkles the auriferous earth over the channel, and 
another flushes the channel by means of a leather bag, 
the pieces of gold fall into the inequalities, and are 





easily collected in the cloth by lifting up the stones. 
The yield is large, nuggets of two pounds’ weight are 
found ; the gold sells on the spot at rather less than 
thirty rupees per ounce. A gold commissioner or 
“sarpon” superintends all the gold-fields, a string of 
which extends along the northern water-shed of the 
Brahmaputra, from Lhasa to Rudok. Each field has 
a chief or master, but any one may dig who pays the 
annual license fee of one sarapoo, or two-fifths of an 
ounce. 

The curious posture for sleeping, universal among 
the Thibetans, was observed here. They invariably 
draw their knees close up to their heads, and rest on 
their knees and elbows, huddling every scrap of cloth- 
ing they can muster on their backs ; the richer rest 
thus on a mattress toward the head. The 
poorer avail themselves of a suitable slope on the hill- 
side, or pile stones and earth to a convenient height. 
This position is most probably adopted in order to 
secure a8 much warmth as possible for the abdomen, 
the thighs pressing against it and excluding the air, 

The gold-diggers recreate themselves with tobacco. 
smoked in iron pipes, and, notwithstanding the hard- 
ships of their laborious toil, seem very merry, singing 
songs in chorus, in which the women and children 
join. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Tue shafts of the Arley coal mine, England, 
have been sunk to the depth of 2,424 feet, at which 
point the temperature of the coal was found to be 
over 93 degrees of Farenheit, illustrating very clearly 
the truth of the alleged law of the rise of one degree 
of temperature for every sixty feet of descent. 


Tae energy of the human heart equals one- 
third of the total daily force of all the muscles of a 
strong man ; it exceeds by one-third the labor of the 
muscles in a boat-race, estimated by equal weights of 
muscle ; and it is twenty times the force of the mus- 
cles used in climbing, and eight times the force of the 
most powerful engine. 


Justus von Liesra has made the bold asser- 
tion that bread changes into flesh if taken into the 
system along with the extract of flesh; in other 
words, that the constituents of bread and of the ex- 
tract of flesh so supplement one another that together 
they re-form flesh. This theory will not fail to renew 
the discussion of the question of the usefulness of the 
extractum carnts. 


Art a meeting of the French Institut, on the 
24th of January, M. Quatrefages presented a note on 
certain bones of man that he has found in a cave, and 
which have been split longitudinally, apparently to 
permit them to be used for various domestic pur- 
poses. He cites them as constituting an additional 
proof that the prehistoric races, who were dwellers in 
caves, were anthropophagous, 


A process for the preservation of butchers’ 
meat is now in use on a large scale at Montevideo. 
The meat, in pieces of varying size, is placed in a 
mixture of water, hydrochloric acid, glycerine and 
bisulphite of soda. After having been steeped for 
some time, the pieces are taken out and dusted over 
with finely-powdered dry bisulphite of soda, and then 
packed in air-tight boxes, filled as full as possible. 
In this state the meat keeps fresh any length of time, 
and becomes perfectly fit for use—equal to fresh 
butchers’ meat—by steeping for a short time in water 
to which vinegar has been added, and afterwards ex- 
posure to air. 


Rev. Dr. Motzoy, of London, has recently 
published a book, with the object of harmonizing 
Geology and Revelation. He makes the six days of 
Genesis to mean “ periods,” etc., and thinks we are 
now in the seventh day or period. In noticing the 
book, the Quarterly Journal af Science observes : 
“The question very naturally arises in our mind, 
Why should theology and geology be reconciled? has 
the one any ground in common with the other? The 
Bible was never intended to teach geology, nor the 
rocks ever intended to teach theology, save that they 
speak of unity of design, and uniformity of action in 
creation from the earliest times to the present day.’ 


Never, surely, has the sun been so much 
looked at as now. In Europe and America, in India, 
and at the Cape, in any place where there are tele- 
scopes and and astronomers to use 
them, there the sun is closely watched. At Kew Obser- 
vatory, London, photoheliography is a part of the regu- 
lar dally work of the establishment; and from time 
to time the results, and the conclusions they warrant, 
are laid before the Royal Society. Out of all this it is 
thought that our knowledge of the sun’s constitution 
must be increased. All possible advantage will be 
taken of the eclipse of the sun in December next ; 
and, under instruction from scientific committees, 
parties will be sent to Algiers to make observations, 
aided by the best of modern appliances. Meanwhile 
Father Secchi, of the observatory at Rome, is publish- 
ing, every day, @ picture of the sun, in which all the 
visible spots and all the prominences, with their 
changes, are represented. A daily solar bulletin, 
though a rough one, may perhaps be useful. 


Tae London Lancet recently gave an inter- 
esting account of some experiments made on the 
head of a culprit who had been guillotined subse- 
quently to the Troppmann aair. The head of the 
culprit was delivered to the experimenters five min- 
utes after the execution, and was subjected to vari- 
ous processes which are most curious, and imply no 
small courage on the part of the investigators. First, 
MM, Evrard and Beaumetz tell us that the head was 
placed on a table covered with compresses, so as to 
show the amount of blood which would be obtained. 
The face was then bloodless, of a pale and uniform 
hue; the lower jaw had fallen, and the mouth was 
gaping. The features, which were immovable, bore 
an expression of stupor, but not-of pain. The eyes 
were open, fixed, looking straight before them ; the 
pupils were dilated; the cornea had already com- 
menced to lose its lustre and transparency. Some 
sawdust still stuck here and there to the face, but 
there was no vestige of any either on the inner sur- 
face of the lips or on the tongue. This is an impor- 
tant fact. The opening of the ear was then carefully 
cleansed, and the experimenters, applying their lips 
as closely as possible to the orifice, called out, three 
times, in a loud voice, the name of the criminal. Not 
a feature moved ; there was no muscular movement 
either of the eyes or on the face. A piece of charpie, 
saturated with ammonia, was next placed under the 
nostrils ; there was no contraction of the ale nor of 





the face. The conjunctiva of each eye was deeply | 
and several times successively cauterised wiih nitrate 
of silver ; the light of a candle was brought within 
two centimétres’ distance of the cornea, and yet no | 
contraction was observed either in the eyelids, eye- 
ball, or the puptis, 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Lonpon has twenty theatres, and Paria has 
twenty-one. 


Tue royal Spanish opera-troupe are losin 
eenay a Cae pe P S 


Lingarp and his wife have abandoned bur- 
lesque in New Orleans, 


Mr. Cuanrrav has been presenting the 
Chicago folk with “Sam.” 


Miss Jaxoer, a versatile young actress, has 
made a hit at the St. Louis Apolio, 


Mr. anp Mrs. Howarp Pavut have been 
playing in the New England States. 


Tue Richings Opera Tr h fi d 
the “ Huguenots in aimee’ Ivith fair a 


Tue name of Selwyn’s Theatre is to be 
changed, but the new name has not been agreed on. 


“Tue Rac-Picker or Paris” has been pro- 
duced as a great sensation at Aiken’s Museum, Chi- 

“Litt.# Nett,” of California, has been de- 
lighting the patrons of De Bar’s Opera House, in St. 
Louis. 

A Beverit given in behalf of the Richmond 
sufferers, at Ford’s Theatre, Baltimore, realized 

,000. 

A aw allowing theatrical and other amuse- 
ments on Sunday has passed the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Fecnrer continues his performances at 
the French Theatre, The “ Corsican Brothers” is in 


“| active preparation. 


Hermann, the tragedian from Munich, has 
been acting Hamlet and Narcisse in the Turn-Verein 
theatre, Rochester. 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD musical prodigy is astound- 
ing Zurich by her repetition on the piano of any tune 
she happens to hear. 


Ir is said that Jenny Lind Goldschmidt is 
in straightened circumstances, and intending to open 
& singing-school in Paris. 


Burnanp’s new burlesque of “Sir George 
and the D nm” is having considerable success at 
the Strand Theatre, London. 


Mr. and Mrs. Howarp Pavt. are giving 
their entertainments in Montreal with great success, 
They return to England in June. 


THe modern German composers, especially 
Brahms and Raff, are getting a hearing in Paris, 
through the Schumann Society. 


Cuarveston, 8.C.; is delighted with the in_ 
terpolation of “Shoo, Fly” in ‘‘The Crown Dia, 
monds” by Mrs, Richings-Bernard. 


Tue Lydia Thompson troupe will occupy 
Selwyn’s Theatre, Boston, during the summer vaca- 
tion of the regular dramatic company. 


Apeuina Partrt and many other eminent 
vocalists sang lately at Paris in aid of the funds of the 
school for children of musical and dramatic artists. 


Cuervusini’s “ Medea” has been produced 
in London at the Royal Italian opera. is opera 
was much admired by Beethoven and Mendelssohn. , 


Mr. Grorce Do.sy, who was the manager 
of Mr. Charles Dickens’s readings in the United States; 
has opened a musical agency in Bond street, London. 


A new mass by M. Laucher, on which high 
praise is bestowed by the continental papers, was 
—_ for the first time at Strasburg, on Easter 

unday. 


| 

Tuere are said to be in Europe about 2,500 
theatres, and more than 18,000 concert-halls. Ger 
many boasts a greater number of both than any other 
country. 

Tue Christy Minstrels, through the rare 
ene and admirable business tact of their manager, 
mi Burgess, are drawing crowded houses in 

ondon. 


Aut the works relating to Mozart in the 
i) ve n pure e De- 
~~ A f Otto Jahn have bee hased by the D 
Pay, yilman, and presented by him to the royal 
rary at Berlin, 


Tue French Temperance and Educational 
ay, of Syracuse, N. Y., celebrated the inaugura- 
tion of their association on the 25th ult., with an enter- 

@ qusical festival. 


Mr. AttEertTon is coming to America. He 
is a rich stage-struck amateur, who lately hired a 
theatre in London, and gave Shaksperean plays at his 
own expense, he taking the leading parts. 


Mr. Fecuter, who has abandoned the idea 
of an early return to England, is en with Miss 
Carlotta lereq, to play a. e whole of the 
next fall and winter seasons at Boston, Mr. Fechter 
also to be manager. 


Keuiy & Lzon hold fast to the season yet, 
public patronage warranting them in keeping open 
when others close. “The B Statue”? has proved 
nt t success. Mr, Kelly’s statue and John Hart’s 
Jake are remarkably good pieces of humorous acting, 
and win abundant applause. 


Errorts are making in this city by the man- 
agement of the French Theatre to b out Mr. Fech- 
ter and Mr. Davenport on the same nights, in some of 
Shakespeare’s great plays, especially ‘‘ Hamlet’ and 
“Macbeth,” the two artists to alternate in the prin- 
cipal characters of each play. 


Mr. Srepnen Masserr last week kindly 
volunteered his services for the edification of the 
upils of the “Convent of the Sacred Heart,” at 
Manhattanville, The “ Sisters,” and some 400 of the 
young ladies, appeared greatly to enjoy the entertain- 
ment, and his songs, readings and comic imitations 
were loudly applauded, 


Mr. H. Winter, the accomplished critic of 
the New York “Tribune,” pays the following well- 
deserved compliment to Mr. Arthur Matthison, who, 
by the by, has a name as a litterateur himself, as well 
as being a recognized actor and favorite singer. Mr. 
Winter, speaking of the “Lancers,” the successful 
military drama at Wallack’s, says: “In a soldier's 
song, with vhorus, the sympathetic and very well- 
trained voice of Mr. Arthur Matthison is heard to un- 
common advantage.” 


Tue part which Mr. J. 8. Clarke plays at 
Booth’s eatre in “Fox vs. Goose,” just brought 
out, is the most laughable, and altogether the most 
thoroughly enjoyable, of any in which we have seen 
him, is acting fully justifies the encomiums be 
stowed upon it by the London press, The play, 
though in three acts, and dignified by the title of a 


comedy, is of a farcical nature, and its sole end and 
aim is to afford appropriate situations for the display 
of Mr. Clarke’s humor. 

Durtna Holy Week some excellent music 
was listened to at the imperial chapel of the Tuile- 
ries. On Maunday Thursday, Mademoiselle Nilsson, 
Madame Geuymard, and the chorus of the Con 
servatorie, sang in the mass; and on the evening of 
the same day, says the Coir, these artists performed 
the Stgbat Mater. M. Cohen, the organist, played a 
Virgo Virzinum, adapted from airsin ‘‘ La Muette.” 
M. Auber, the director of the Imperial Chapel, con- 


ducted the orchestra for the first time for sixty-two 
years. 
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WEDDED LOVE. 


Wuo said that Love was dead 
Or lost in wild desire ? 
In spirits truly wed 
Still burns the holy fire. 
Go, bask ye in the smile 
That round their fireside plays ° 
And live again awhile 
The dreams of buried days. 


No scene is half so sweet, 
In palace, hall, or cot, 

As when the wedded meet, 
If love illumes the spot. 
The cure of care and strife, 
It lights the darkest hour ; 

Love—love alone is life, 
The heart’s divinest flower. 








THE WIFE'S PLOT. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a hot, glaring day, with a blazing sun 
overhead, clouds of dust upon the roads, and a 
curious dry wind in the air, meeting the face at 
times like the touch of cold steel, or the keen 
nip of a northern icicle. The month was May; 
and, in spite of this biting wind, the heat in the 
sunshine was intense, and languid flowers in 
cottage gardens drooped their heads in weari- 
ness, thirsting for rain. Coming up a long hill, 
with clouds of dust following the wheels, was a 
pony phaeton, in which a lady and gentleman 
were seated. Stretching away on either side 
of the road was a wide moor, covered with 
furze and heath, spread out like glorious car- 
pets of purple and gold. Standing ankle-deep, 
amid the thyme and heath-bells, was a group of 
peasants, watching, with faces of fear and dis- 
may, the demolition of three cottages, whose 
wretched occupants wept sullenly among their 
household goods, which lie scattered on the 
common. 

“You had better not come any further, 
Lina,” said Ralph Hatherleigh to his wife; 
“the sight will only distress you.” 

“Go on,” she answered, impatiently. 
want to see how the people bear this tyranny 
of your father’s. In Ireland a man gets shot 
for less than this.” 

“You don’t understand the matter, Lina,” 


“ey | 


‘‘ True, your honor,” answered an old man. 
“They abb’int paid no rent these noineteen 
years, to my own sartain knowledge; and 
simmen to me, it ed’nt fair, rogues should live 
rent-free, while honest men live hard and work 
hard to pay their landlord. I’m saying to all 
here that squire’s in the right to turn ’em off 
his land.” 

‘* But the housen are aunly clob (earth),” in- 





returned her husband, with a vexed air. ‘My 


father is only exercising his just right, and if I | 


were on ten times worse terms with him than I 
am, I would still uphold his conduct in this 
affair. These people are inveterate poachers, 
idle, irreclaimable, and mischievous ; there is 
not a farmer or a cottager on the estate who 
will not be glad to be rid of them.” 

As he spoke, he found himself close by the 
first group of lookers-on, and drawing rein, he 
accosted them. 

“This is a sad sight, friends ; but I don’t per- 
ceive how it could be avoided. These Hartrows 
bave brought it on themselves.” 











terposed another voice ; ‘‘ and why should they | 


pay rent for a poor place like that, which they 
built up theirselves ?” 

“You forgit they'd no call to build on the 
squire’s land,” returned the old man. ‘“‘ Thee 
wouldn’t like me to set up a pigstye on thy 
gearden, Uncle Jan.” e 

‘*That’s different; this yer is common. It 
edn’t gearden-land, nor yet pasture.” said Jan. 


* ON, WILIZAM &, CAMPBELL.—SEE PAGE 187, 


“Well, well,” said the old man, “I do knaw 
this, the squire have got the law on his side— 
and the right, too, I reckon, for they’re a bad 
lot, all of ’em.” 

“ That’s true enough,” observed a young wo- 
man, ‘‘and you’ve good cause to say it, Simon 
Tarn.” 

During this short colloquy, young Mrs. 
Hatherleigh, with keen bright eyes, peered 
among the group, as though in search of a face 
she knew. 

‘* Where is Hester Hartrow ?” she said. 

‘* Yonder, ma’am, sitting down by the furze- 
rick. The baillies have seized all her things ; 
she abb’int a stick in the world now,” answere 
the young woman who had spoken to Simon 
Tarn. 

Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh’s eyes followed the 
direction in which the woman pointed, and 
there she saw a disconsolate figure seated on 
the ground, with face of deathly pallor and de- 
spair, turned fixedly on the little cottage she 
had called home. Just at this instant, the men 
intrusted with the work tore the last few shreds 
of thatch from the roof, and the beams stood 
out bare, gaunt, and naked to the sky. The 
sight seemed too dreadful for the woman to 
bear, and uttering a wild cry, her face fell for- 
ward on her hands, and she sat moaning like a 
dumb creature in pain, neither seeking nor re- 
ceiving comfort from the many eyes beholding 
her woe, 

“This is horribly cruel!” exclaimed Mrs. 








Ralph, passionately, with a strange exaltation 
in her voice. “Your father is a bitter tyrant, 
and I'd say so to his face, if he were here.” 

Her husband looked excessively annoyed at 
this injudicious speech, and his reply appeared 
to be addressed more to the bystanders than to 
her. 

** You forget, my dear, that this row of huts 
was built up illegally by a few squatters, who 
made it a perfect nest of poachers and vaga- 
bonds. You forget, too, that you are taking 
the part of these people in the hearing of 8i- 
mon Tarn, whose only son was killed by Hart- 
row and his gang only three or four months 
ago.” 

“That’s true, your honor,” cried several 
voices. “They’re a villainous lot, a lazy lot, 
and the squire is doing good to the whole parish 
in driving ‘em out of it.” 

“Yes, they’ve got their desarts,” said old 
Simon; ‘though I own ‘tis a whisht thing for 
@ man to stand by and see his house pulled 
down about his ears. But there, the squire 
would have let ’em bide till doomsday if they 
| hadn’t been poachers ; so we come back to the 

ould tune, I reckon, that it sarves ’em right.” 

“Certainly,” cried young Hatherleigh. “It 
| is scarcely to be supposed that my father, as a 
magistrate, conld countenance & set of vaga- 
bonds like these upon his land. He bore with 
them for a long series of years, till, as you 
know, they proved themselves murderers a6 
well as thieves ; then, I think, it was time they 
should be chased out from among honest men,” 
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“Quite true, your honor,” murmured the 
crowd. 

“Ts it necessary to take your father’s part so 
hotly?” asked pretty Mrs. Ralph, with a sly 
smile. ‘If he is in the right there is no need 
to excuse him ; good deeds justify themselves.” 

Although she spoke in a low voice, her words 
were perfectly audible to all around, and a flush 
of vexation passed over her husband’s face. 

“‘ This deed will soon justify itself,” he said, 
loudly. ‘We shall have peace at Hatherleigh 
now—no more brawls; no more poaching ; no 
more midnight murders. The Hartrows are a 
turbulent and a lawless lot; there’s sin and 
deviltry in their very blood. For my part, I 
hope on this day I see the last of the whole 
breed and generation of Hartrows for ever.” 

There broke in upon this speech a shriek of 
laughter—a laugh so hysterical and wild that 
the young man turned toward his wife in sud- 
den terror. She was leaning back in the car- 
riage, with her face flushed, and her hands 
tightly wrung together, For a single second 
her eyes met his with a look of strange agony 
in them ; then her laughter changed to a burst 
of vehement weeping, and she laid her hand 
hurriedly on his arm. 

“Drive home instantly!” she said. 
ill.” 

““She’s mighty soft-hearted, ain’t she, for a 
lawyer’s daughter ?” said some of the villagers 
to each other, as they watched Ralph Hather- 
leigh drive swiftly away. “I wonder what th’ 
ould squire would ha’ said, if he’d heerd her. 
I reckon they’ll never be friends with her at 
the Hall, come what may.” 

“ Bide a bit for the christenin’ afore you say 
that,” observed the old man, Simon Tarn. “ Ef 
it’s a boy, I wouldn’t say what'll happen.” 


“Tam 





CHAPTER. Il, 


“T can’t be seen, I tell you! Say I’m en- 
gaged !” exclaimed old Peter Spence, attorney- 
at-law and town-clerk of Coryton, drawing a 
packet of papers snappishly toward him, and 
scowling at the lean clerk standing in the door- 
way. 

“Oh, Mr. Spence,” cried a woman’s voice, 
weepingly, ‘don’t refuse me a word. I won't 
keep you a minute, sir—I won't, indeed.” 

‘* Hang the woman !” muttered the lawyer to 
himself. ‘Let her in, Byles.” 

The lean clerk, whose white face had on it a 
queer expression of constant astonishment, 
obeyed this order, and ushered into the room 
@ young woman, who, after a hurried curtsey, 
sank, uhbidden into a chair. Her face was 
flushed with weeping, but the hectic color on 
the cheeks could not hide its weary look of 
sickness and of pain. 

“* Well,” said Mr. Spence, impatiently, “ what 
is it you want ?” 

* Oh, sir, if you would but say a word for me 
to the young squire.” 

Mr. Spence looked at the speaker with a 
glance of mingled irritation and disgust, and 
then drew his papers forward again with a 
sharp rustle of impatience. 

‘People of your sort haven't a grain of 
sense,” he said roughly. “Do you suppose, 
even if my son-in-law chose to ask a favor of 
his father, that he can upset the laws, and re- 
verse a judge’s sentence, to oblige you ?” 

“ Oh, sir, I swear to you, Lewis is innocent, 
He don’t deserve this hard sentence.” 

“Of eourse not,” said Mr. Spence, dryly ; 
“ every condemned vagabond is always an in- 
nocent victim, in his own eyes. Now, Mrs. 
Hartrow, you'll have the goodness to waste my 
time no further ; I have business to attend to. 
Byles—the door.” 

Byles shuffled off his high stool in the outer 
office, and with his lank face of weak surprise, 
stood sniffing humbly in the doorway, evidently 
prepared to eject Mrs. Hartrow civilly or in- 
civilly, as his master should direct. But out of 
her anguish and despair the woman found cour- 
age ; she rose suddenly, saying, in a hurried 
way, “‘ Your daughter, the young squire’s wife, 
didn’t tell me the sort of welcome I should find 
here.” 

‘“*My daughter?” returned Mr. Spence, with 
his pen in mid air. “ What has she got to do 
with your affairs ?” 

“ Nothing, sir; nothing,” said Hester Hart- 
row, glancing at Byles. ‘‘ What could a lady 
like her have to do with such misery as mine ? 
Only she was good enough to come to see me 
in my trouble, and she said, if I came here to- 
day, she knew you would try to help me.” 

The expression of astonishment on the lank 
face of Byles appeared to deepen a little at 
these words, but it found no other vent than a 
sniff, slightly more audible than usual. 

“Lina is a simpleton !” observed Mr. Peter 
Spence ; “I can’t help you. The women are 
all alike ; they think a lawyer can break open 
the doors of a jail, and set free any rascal in 
it. Your husband is transported for life—is he 
not ?” 

“Yes, sir; but he is innocent,” replied the 
woman ; “he never struck a blow, or fired a 
shot, all through the fight.” 

“ Stuff!” said the attorney. ‘“ He was in the 
affray, wasn’t he? He was with the rascals 
who killed John Tarn, the keeper; he was one 
of them.” P 

“To his cost, he was, sir,” returned the 
poacher’s wife, “‘ but he never helped kjll him.” 

“The evidence on the trial said very differ- 
ently,” retorted the attorney, with an impatient 
shrug of the shoulders; “and, poacher as he 
is, Lewis Hartrow is not a coward. I don’t be- 
lieve he stood still in the fight, and used 
neither fists nor gun. I don’t believe he let 
his brother-rascals come to grief, and never 
stirred a finger to help them and himself.” 

““No, sir, he isn’t a man to do that,” said 
Mrs. Hartrow ; ‘* but he was struck down with 
the very first blow, and never got eyesight nor 
hearing again till he found the cords round his 
wrists, and John Tarn on the grass beside him 
—dead.” 

“Now, my good woman,” resumed the law- 
yer, struggling with his impatience, “of what 


use is it to tell me a story which neither judge 
nor jury believed? And if it were true, I can’t 
reverse the sentence which has been passed on 
your husband—can I ?” 

“No, sir, I never supposed you could,” said 
Hester, a little sulkily, ‘ And it isn’t for that 
I’m come here.” 

“Then what are you come for?” exclaimed 
Peter Spence, bringing his hand down sharply 
on the table, with all the irrascibility of a law- 
yer, who feels he is wasting his time without 
being paid for it. 

“Mrs. Ralph, sir, promised me——” 

“Mrs, Ralph Hatherleigh can promise you 
nothing,” interrupted the attorney. ‘“ She has 
no more influence with the Hatherleighs than 
if she had not married the son and heir of their 
house.” 

Mr. Spence was fond of saying this. During 
the ten years that pretty Lina Spence had been 
the wife of Ralph Hatherlegh, he had said it so 
often that people had grown somewhat tired of 
his parade of indifference and affected inde- 
pendence. Hester Hartrow, however, took the 
remark meekly. 

“T know, sir, the family haven’t behaved 
well to Mrs. Ralph ; all the more, I thought she 
wouldn’t mind helping me a bit. And they’ve 
been cruel to me,” she said, with a sudden flash 
in her eyes. 

“Ah! what have they done to you ?” said the 
eager lawyer, looking up sharply. 

“ They’ve turned me out of house and home,” 
she answered, bursting into tears. ‘ And my 
bits of furniture are sold, so my baby must find 
its first pillow in a workhouse cradle. That’s 
the thought that hurts me most, sir.” 

For a moment her sobs choked her utterance, 
then she broke forth again more passionately. 

“* But it sha’n’t happen so! T’ll never sleep 
on a workhouse bed. They might have let me 
be—they might have let me and grandtather 
bide in the old house, and I’d never have done 
them a hurt—no, though they’ve sent my hus- 
band over the sea, and I shall never look on his 
face again. But even a worm will turn at last ; 
and poor, and weak, and wretched as I am, 
they'll find one day———” 

She stopped, so shaken by her own vehem- 
ence that cheek and lips were both death- 
white. 

*‘T am very sorry for you, my good woman,” 
said the lawyer, in a careless way, as he 
searched among his papers for some missing 
document ; “but really, I can’t see the use of 
your reciting all your grievances to me, I 
have long ceased to be Mr. Hatherleigh’s soli- 
citor. Had I still the management of the estate, 
such an affair as this would not have happened.” 

** But Mr. Ralph has still some influence with 
his father,” said the sobbing woman; “and if 
he would but ask him to let grandfather have 
the little cottage by the fir copse, I don’t think 
the squire would say him nay.” 

“So Mr. Hatherleigh has turned out your 
grandfather too—has he?” asked Mr. Spence, 
complacently, ‘ Well, that is hard, for I never 
heard of his being a poacher. However, I 
can’t promise that my son-in-law will intercede 
for you ; he does not like to ask favors for any 
one. The Hatherleigh estate is his father's, 
not his; and each man has got aright to do 
what he likes with his own.” 

“Tis might, not right,” returned Hester 
Hartrow, with trembling passion. ‘ Lewis’s 
father built our cottage with his own hands, 
working early and late to do it; and it’s hard 
upon me to be turned out on the wide world, 
and see my home pulled down to the ground.” 

“But the ground is Mr. Hatherleigh’s,” ob- 
served the lawyer. ‘Fools who build on 
other people’s land must take the consequence. 
There’s no help for it, Mrs. Hartrow. An ac- 
tion for damages won't lie, and if it would, I 
am not the man to come to. My taking up 
your cause would look like spite, and that’s a 
look my conduct has never worn yet. I have 
never given the world reason to say or think 
that Peter Spence considered it a matter of any 
moment whether the grand folks at Hatherleigh 
condescended to notice their son’s wife or not. 
My daughter and I are quite happy, even 
though we may not dine at the Hall once a 
week,” 

This last sentence was spoken more for the 
behoof of Byles and the other clerks in the 
outer office than for Hester Hartrow, who sat 
rocking herself on her chair, with pitiful tears 
rolling over her sunken cheeks. 

“Are you going?” said Byles, mildly, shak- 
ing the door to and fro, as a gentle reminder 
that he had been standing at it a long while. 

Hester took no heed of his question ; she 
raised her eyes to the lawyer’s face with a sin- 
gular expression in them—an expression which 
startled him. 

“Did you speak ?” he said, leaning forward 
toward her. 

She answered by an almost imperceptible 
glance at Byles, 

“* Byles, you may go,” said his master. 

The fixed look of astonishment on the clerk’s 
lean face seemed for a moment about to change 
into a smile; then he thought better of it, and, 
with a mild sniff of expostulation, he disap- 
peared, closing the door gently after him. The 
sharp attorney waited till the shuffling of Byles’s 
large flat feet, and the creak of his high stool, 
gave assurance that his meek clerk had be- 
taken himself again to his duties; then he 
turned to Hester. 

“You have something to tell me,” he sald ; 
“something about the Hatherleighs. Now, be- 
fore you speak, please to bear in mind that I 
am no enemy of theirs, and I don’t intend to do 
anything to annoy them. It is a matter of per- 
fect indifference to me, their choosing to with- 
hold their countenance from my daughter ; so 
don’t think that because of that I should be 
glag to do them a bad turn, because I 
shouldn’t.” 

Mr. Peter Spence twirled his thumbs round 
,and round with great complacency, as his 
smind’s eye dwelt upon the broad acres of 
‘Hatherleigh, over which his daughter must 
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reign one day as mistress. 
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“T confess the old squire has prosecuted 
your husband with the utmost rigor,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and he has been very hard upon you 
in casting you out upon the world, homeless, 
now in your distress and weakness, when you 
are, in a sense, worse than a widow; but you 
see, Hester, at such a time as this, when my 
daughter is expecting so soon to bring an heir 
to the house of Hatherleigh, it would not be- 
come me to thrust myself forward in any way 
inimical to the family.” 

It was evident by this speech that the lawyer 
wished to conciliate Hester Hartrow sufficiently 
to induce her to speak out, while at the same 
time he would not pledge himself to befriend 

er. Buta burst of frenzied weeping was the 
only reply the woman gave him; she covered 
her face with her hands, and sat silent in a 
speechless agony of grief, more terrible than 
the sharpest and bitterest words of sorrow. 
Impatient of her woe, the lawyer, nevertheless, 
poured her out a glass of water, which she 
clutched convulsively, and drank in feverish 
haste. 

“T have no home now,” she gasped, * and 
the bits of furniture, which the squire’s men 
flung down under the hedge, were seized di- 
rectly by the bailiffs ; so I haven’t a bed to lie 
upon, nor a roof to cover me ; and I’m come to 
say, if Mrs. Ralph will promise that grandfather 
shall have the cottage, and not be forced into 
the Union in his old age——” 

But here her voice failed her again, and, 
pressing her hand against her forehead, she 
wept silently. 

“ Bother the woman !” muttered Mr. Spence. 
“Like all the rest of her sex, she can do no- 
thing but talk about herself. I am truly sorry 
for you,” he said, shortly ; *‘ but I really can’t 
afford to waste my time listening to tales of 
distress, I thought you had something of im- 
portance to say.” 

* And so I have,” returned Hester, ina low 
voice. *“ Please tell Mrs. Ralph I’m here.” 

The astonishment depicted on the sharp face 
of the attorney had no time to display itself in 
words, for the door at this moment was ab- 
ruptly opened, and, with a rustle of silks and a 
merry laugh, Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh herself 
entered the office. She ran behind her father’s 
chair, and placed her hands over his eyes. 

“Now, tell me who I am,” she cried, in a 
feigned voice, ‘or I’ll never let you go.” 

“Who should it be but Lina Hatherleigh,” 
answered her father, in atone of intense de- 
light; ‘“‘sole daughter and heiress of Peter 
Spence, Esq., and mother of the Gracchi, to be ?” 

As he said this, with eyes blinded, and his 
gray head pressed against her bosom, she, 
with an anxious, earnest look, interrogated the 
face of Hester Hartrow. A dark, angry flush 
rose to the woman’s brow, then, with a great 
sigh, she bowed her head in assent. 

“ How clever you are, father,” laughed young 
Mrs. Hatherleigh, dropping her hands on his 
shoulders; “you could not have guessed bet- 
ter if you had had both your eyes wide open.” 

“Which they are generally, Lina,” returned 
the lawyer, with an affectionately sly smile. 

He looked up at her, as he spoke, with an 
admiring gaze, and then saw her face was very 
white, even to the lips, and through all his 
frame he felt the trembling of the small hands 
which rested on his shoulder. 

‘My dear child,” he cried, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter ” 

“T am nervous, father, she answered care- 
lessly. “I hate business, and I hate asking 
favors, and I am come into your musty old 
office to do both. No, don’t go away, Hester. 
Sit down and listen ; it is about you I am going 
to talk.” 

She was still standing behind her father’s 
chair, and as she said this, unperceived by him, 
she laid her finger lightly on her lips. Ad- 
monished thus, Hester Hartrow sat down si- 
lently, her head bent forward, and her face 
wearing a look of sullen patience, 

“My dear Lina,” responded Mr, Spence, 
‘don’t worry me any more about Mrs, Hart- 
row ; she has given me along history of her 
troubles already,” 

Hester lifted her head at this, but again Lina 
raised her finger, and she drooped once more 
into her old attitude, 

‘* What I have to say is told in two words, 
father,” said Mrs. Hatherleigh. ‘I want you 
to give me a hundred pounds, that I may pay 
Mrs. Hartrow’s passage to Australia.” 

Mr, Spence started with amazement, while a 
deep sob escaped Hester’s lips. 

‘¢ Now, don’t object, father,” continued Mrs. 
Ralph, in a quick, nervous way. “I have set 
my heart on doing this good deed, and I must 
not be thwarted. You see, I shall give Hester 
a nice stock of,clothes, and money to keep her- 
self with till she gets a good place ; then, in a 
little while her husband will be set free on a 
ticket-of-leave, and they’ll find employment, 
and grow rich, and be as happy together—oh, 
as happy as the days are long.” 

Mrs. Ralph clapped her little hands together, 
and glanced at the weeping woman, who, with 
strange ingratitude, never raised her head to 
thank her. 

“This is a wild-goose scheme indeed,” ob- 
served Mr. Spence, ina dry tone. “And sup- 
posing I could afford to fling away this money 
to gratify your whim, Lina, how do you know 
how the Hatherleighs might take it? They 
may consider that you and I are rewarding and 
encouraging crime ; and just now, when you 
have every hope of being reconciled to your 
husband’s family, Iam of opinion it would be 
very injudicious to offend them.” 

“Tt would not offend them,” returned his 
daughter; “for they would never know it. 
The truth would remain a secret between you 
and me and Hester. If she leaves this neigh- 
borhood, need the Hatherleigh folks be told 
that she is gone to Australia? And if, in the 
course of years to come, that fact breaks out, it 
will still be unknown that I helped her with 
money to go. Now, my dear father, don’t re- 
fuse me this little favor. If I had asked you 
for a hundred pounds for some trumpery, you 








would have given it directly, and then I might 
have arranged this affair myself. But I would 
not do that—I would not keep a secret from 
you, father.” 

She stooped and kissed him, and a tear fell 
from the long fringe of her bright eyes upon 
his face. She was his only child, the one ewe- 
lamb, upon whom the sole love of his life had 
concentrated ; and it seemed hard to him to 
refuse her anything. 

‘Well, well, my dear, we'll see what can be 
done,” he said, smoothing her hand as he 
spoke, ‘Mrs. Hartrow can’t undertake a voy- 
age at present, I fancy.” 

“Of course not, dear,” said Mrs. Ralph, with 
a vivid color brightening both her cheeks, 
“She'll wait till all that’s over. But mean- 
while, you dear old Guy Fawkes, not a word to 
anybody, least of all to Ralph. This is a plot, 
mind, between you and me and Hester.” 

“T hope she is properly grateful to you,” ob- 
served Mr. Spence, eyeing the weeping reci- 
pient of his daughter’s bounty rather grimly. 

“Don’t mind him, Hester,” cried Mrs. Ralph. 
‘“*T don’t want gratitude ; I wan’t you to be sat- 
isfled and happy, that’s all. Come to me this 
evening, and I'll find plenty of things in my 
wardrobe which will be useful to you. And, 
Hester”—here the pretty, graceful Lina leant 
over the sullen woman caressingly—‘I have 
spoken to my husband about the cottage for 
Grandfather Hartrow, and he says he is sure— 
almost sure, I mean—that Mr. Hatherleigh will 
let him have it.” 

For the first time, Hester Hartrow’s dark 
face brightened somewhat. 

“That’s good hearing,” she said. ‘ That 
will be good news to take my husband ; he’ll 
be glad and thankful to know that his poor 
grandfather has a roof and a shelter for his old 
age. Ishall bring him that comfort at least, 
Oh, heaven forgive me!—forgive me!” she 
cried. “I’m doing for the best.” 

Her wild words rang through the room, and 
Mrs. Ralph ran anxiously to the door, and 
stood before it. 

“T hope, father, they can’t hear in the outer 
office anything said in here,” she whispered. 

“Double doors, my dear,” returned the law- 
yer ; “and there’s no one out there but Byles. 
Besides, my love, I hope your doing a kind- 
ness—a most generous ki» dness to Hester Hart- 
row—is not treason.” 

“Well, not exactly,” she answered, smiling ; 
“but that is no reason Byles should know it. 
Hester, you'll come to me this evening ?” 

The poacher’s wife did not reply-; she only 
bowed her head in assent, and went sullenly 
and silently away. 

‘A queer lot, those Hartrow’s,” said Mr. 
Spence, as the door closed. ‘I wonder, Lina, 
you’ve got a fancy to waste money on that un- 
grateful woman.” 

“It won’t be wasted,” replied his daughter, 
thoughtfully. ‘Father, did you ever know me 
@ fool? I wasn’t a simpleton at eighteen, 
when I gave up the man I liked, to marry the 
best match in the county ; and I am not turned 
simpleton now at twenty-eight.” 

She pinched his cheek, and laughed —a little, 
nervous, but triumphant laugh; and as her 
white hand fell down, her father caught it, and 
held it fast. 

‘“* What have you got in your scheming head, 
Lina?” he asked. ‘“‘Some plot to vex the 
Hatherleighs, I'll warrant. Will you tell me 
what it is?” 

“No,” she said, laughing again; “at least 
not now. In twenty years’ time, perhaps, I'll 
make you my father confessor.” 

“Well, have a care,” said Mr. Spence, set- 
tling to his work again. “If it is anything 
that will annoy the Hatherleighs, don’t let 
them know you have a hand in it.” 

“Trust me for that,” she answered. 
‘* Father, I have forgotten to tell you the news— 
Ralph is promoted, and ordered to join his ship 
in a fortnight,” 

Mr, Spence flung down his pen, and stared 
blankly at his daughter. 

‘When did that news come ?” he exclaimed. 

‘6 An hour ago, by the last post,” she replied. 

‘But Ralph won’t go, my dear,” said her 
father ; “‘he won’t leave you, surely ?” 

“Of course he will,” returned Lina, gravely. 
“T hope, father, you won't attempt to dissuade 
him from accepting this appointment. He has 
been home two years, and he is longing to be 
at sea again, if he remains ashore for my sake, 
he and I shall both repent of it. Promise me 
you'll let him decide for himself, without say- 
ing a word to urge him to remain at home on 
my account, I have you—that’s enough for 
me.” 

She said this with her arms about him ten- 
derly, and a certain eager trembling in her 
voice, which made the old lawyer yield at once 
to her request. 

“ My dear love,” said he, “I'll say nothing to 
Ralph if you don’t wish it. But, I know very 
well how he will decide. 

“Two gentlemen waiting to see you, sir,” 
said the voice of Byles at the door. 

**Good-by !” cried Mrs. Ralph, hurriedly. 
*“* What a shameful time I have kept my ponies 
at your door, you dear old web-spinner. Now 
I'll leave you to weave your wicked nets round 
those poor flies waiting to come in.” 


CHAPTER Il, 


Mr. SPENCE was mistaken in his conjecture 
respecting his son-in-law’s decision. Ralph 
Hatherleigh accepted the appointment for which 
his soul had long yearned, and departed, almost 
immediately for Portsmouth, to join his ship. 
His young wife accompanied him thither, and 
saw him sail away with strangely mingled feel- 
ings. She thought it cruel in him to go, and 
yet no one had urged him so strongly to follow 
his own bent as she had herself. ‘* You will be 
wretched if you refuse the chance,” she had 
said. “ You will be shelved, perhaps, for years, 
and you'll grow gloomy and sour ; then we shall 
finish, as all runaway couples do, by leading 
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a cat-and-dog life, and wishing each other 
dead.” 

This agreeable picture bod a sufficient dash 
of truth in it to make Ralph Hatherleigh hesi- 
tate to reject the opportunity of active service, 
now offered to him. His marriage had cut him 
off from all hope of a political career; hence 
there remained to him only the profession 
which, both as boy and man, he had ever loved. 
And there were many reasons why he should 
be glad once more to go tosea. The long cool- 
ness between himself and his own family, which 
had existed ever since the marrige he had made 
against their wishes, and all the discontent and 
apathy and rust ofan inactive life, were mo- 
tives to wish for a change. In his heart he de- 
sired anxiously a complete reconciliation with 
his parents, and this, he thought, would be the 
more easily effected by his absence than his 
presence. His departure would be a break in 
the dead-level of mere politeness on which he 
and his father now stood ; and his return, after 
foreign service, would give both parties a 
graceful opportunity for a renewal of kindli- 
ness. Thus he hoped by his absence to soften 
the rankling anger, which the constant sight of 
himself and his wife had kept alive; and he 
trusted that the birth of a child, so long desired, 
would at last reconcile all differences. But, 
perhaps, at the root of all his motives there lay 
hidden that longing for the sea, which besets 
some minds like a madness. Through years of 
inactivity he had quenched it painfully, but the 
‘snake was scotched, not killed,” and at the 
first call from the winds and waves it awoke 
again to eager passionate life, Yet, when the 
day of parting came, and he said farewell to his 
wife, there fell upon him a keen pang of self- 
reproach, all the more poignant because she 
had not uttered one word to deter him from his 
course. But it was too late now to retract ; he 
might have refused the appointment at the cost 
of never being employed again ; but, having ac- 
cepted it, he was bound to do his duty. 

So, H.M.8, Cormorant sailed away, and Lina 
Hatherleigh went up to London to stay with an 
old school-friend. Here she enjoyed herself so 
thoroughly—so her letters said--that her father’s 
entreaties to return home were thrust aside un- 
heeded. 

At length, Mr. Spence, rendered anxious by a 
sudden break in their correspondence, resolved 
to rush up to London to fetch her himself; but, 
on the very day he came to this determination, 
a letter reached him, from a medical gentleman 
of high repute in London, announcing the birth 
of an heir to Hatherleigh. The surgeon added, 
that, at Mrs. Hatherleigh’s request, he had writ- 
ten to her husband’s father and mother, giving 
them the glad tidings also. 

This letter so disturbed the equanimity of Mr. 
Spence, and ao distracted the calm of his legal 
mind, that his agitation, like a fever, spread to 
the outer office, and the weak surprise usually 
depicted faintly on the countenance of Byles 
grew into a fixed stare of wonder. 

“There go the Hatherleigh bells!” cried 
Byle’s fellow-clerk, as the joyous clash broke 
upon their ears. ‘That proves how delighted 
the old squire is, for all his pride.” 

“Wait a bit,” returned Byles, with a solemn 
sniff of unbelief, “ they may be ringing without 
orders, and perhaps the squire will send down 
and stop 'em in a minute or two. 

But this lugubrious prophecy was not ful- 
filled ; the bells rang on merrily for a length of 
time sufficient to satisfy the doubts even of 
Byles. Nevertheless, when Mr, Peter Spence 
traveled up to London that night his heart felt 
miserably depressed and anxious. He had dis- 
covered the letter was dated ten days ago. 


‘““Not here!” exclaimed the lawyer, as the 
cabman came down the stepsof a large house in 
one of the new quarters of Kensington. 

“No, sir,” returned the servant standing at 
the door. “Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh left this 
more than a month ago.” 

Mr. Spence felt a cold sweat break over his 
forehead, but he restrained his terror, as he 
asked if he could see Mrs, Bennet, his daughter's 
friend. 

“ All the family are away on the Continent, 
sir,” said the woman. ‘I believe some of the 
children were ill, and directly they got better, 
sir, Mr. and Mrs. Bennet went abroad for a 
tour.” 

“ And where is Mrs. Hatherleigh ?” he asked. 
“Can you give me her address ?” 

“No, sir, I can’t. I’m only a person put in to 
mind the house, by the upholsterer who has the 
letting of it. Mrs. Hatherleigh used to send a 
messenger for her letters, but he hasn’t been 
here for a fortnight or more.” 

At this answer Mr. Spence sank back for a 
moment in despair; then he remembered the 
doctor’s letter, and drew it forth from his 
pocket. At the foot of the page, in a villainous 
scrawl, was the name of a family hotel at the 
West End. This, which he had at first taken 
for the address of the doctor himself, he now 
perceived must be the place whither his eccen- 
tric daughter had gone, on leaving her friend’s 
house, and he drove thither with all speed. 

“Mrs. Ralph Hatherleigh?” said a sleepy 
waiter. “I don’t know, sir, if there is a lady 
of that name in the house; but I'll go and in- 
quire.” 

The minute that elapsed between his depar- 
ture and his return was an hour of agony to 
Peter Spence, and when the man appeared, he 
waited on his words breathlessly. 

“Mrs. Hatherleigh left us yesterday, sir, with 
her child, but did not say where she was go- 
ing.” 

Sewildered, gasping, frightened, Mr. Spence 
could but gaze on the waiter with a dead-white 
face, and eyes without speculation. Seeing his 
distress, that individual felt called upon now to 
awake himself thoroughly. 

“Well, I thought there was something queer 
about that young woman,” was the observation 
he made mentally. “Your wife, I suppose, 
sir?” he said, aloud. 

“ No—my daughter,” returned Mr. Spence, in 


ina voice ofagony. ‘“* Whatam I to do ?—how 
am I to find her ?” 

“The cabman, perhaps,” said the waiter, sug- 
gestively, ‘* might be able to tell where he drove 
her. Here, Porter, what stand did you get that 
cab from yesterday, for the lady, and what was 
its number ?” 

“T never went to the stand,” responded the 


porter. “Cab had just brought a gen’lman, 
here and I took that. I didn’t notice the num- 
ber.” ; 


Baffled again, and thoroughly alarmed, Mr. 
Spence sank into a chair, and for a moment was 
conscious of nothing but a faint sickness at the 
heart, which quenched both sense and feeling. 
Then once more he bethought him of the doc- 
tor, and asked hurriedly for his address. 

At this juncture a brisk, pretty woman came 
forward from a snug parlor, wherein she was 
writing in a ledger. 

Are you Mr. Spence?” she said. “I am so 
sorry, sir, about the letter sent to you. Mrs. 
Hatherleigh declared it was given to a servant 
to post on the day of her little son’s birth, and 
I suppose in the hurry of the time it was for- 
gotten. At all events, Mrs. Hatherleigh herself 
found it behind the chimney-glass in the sitting- 
room, and then she was so angry that she left 
us. I assure you, sir, all the servants declared 
they knew nothing of it. Here’s the doctor’s 
address, sir.” 

She laid the card before Mr. Spence, and, as 
that geutleman took it up, with a trembling 
hand, she continued her rambling apologies. 

“] was certainly grieved Mrs. Hatherleigh 
felt so annoyed about the letter that she in- 
sisted on leaving, though I told her it was im- 
prudent to change her rooms so soon—she had 
our private apartments, sir, quite away from the 
hotel. However, when I saw she was deter- 
mined, I would not saya word more ; and I was 
quite ready to own it was very trying to be so 
lonely here, and expecting one’s father every 
day, who didn’t come. And then to find the 
letter had never been posted! Dear, dear me! 
such a thing has never happened to us before, 
all the time we have kept house. But you'll be 
glad to hear, sir, that the telegram was all 
right. We telegraphed the same day to Captain 
Hatherleigh—at Libson, sir, I think it was—and 
the lady had an answer back.” 

Breaking away from this and more, though 
that last intelligence was welcome, Mr. Spence 
hurried to his cab, and drove to Dr. Austen’s, 
That gentleman heard his story with some sur- 
prise, but with great courtesy and attention. 

“T saw your daughter yesterday morning,” 
he said. ‘She then told me she felt so well 
that she did not wish me to continue my visits ; 
but she said nothing of her resolve to quit her 
apartments. I presume she came to that deter- 
mination later in the day. I should not have 
permittod her to leave had I been made aware of 
her intention. I think she runs a great risk by 
this imprudence. However,she was doing very 
well when I saw her yesterday, though cer- 
tainly suffering from anxiety and depression, for 
which I can quite easily account, now I hear 
that my letters to yourself and to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hatherleigh were not posted. Of course the 
poor lady was distressed at your silence, and at 
her own loneliness in London.” 

‘*T would have come to her instantly !” cried 
Mr. Spence, ‘My dear sir, why didn’t you tel- 
egraph to me? My poor girl!—my poor girl! 
Wivere is she ?” 

“‘T assure you I would have telegraphed,” 
returned Dr. Austen, gravely, “ had I guessed 
there was any necessity for it; but each day 
your daughter declared she expected your arri- 
val ; and, although she was, as I have observed, 
depressed, yet she showed no alarm at your 
silence, neither did she ask me to write to you 
again ; and, in fact, I thought I had better not 
interfere.” 

“What shall I do ?—how shall I find her?” 
cried Mr. Spence, coming back through all this 
to the crowning point of his agony and terror. 
“My dear sir, there is no cause for alarm,” 
said the doctor soothingly. ‘ Doubtless your 
daughter sent you a letter or a telegram yester- 
day, with her new address.” 

“Thank you—thank you—I never thought of 
that,” said Mr. Spence, seizing his hat, and 
rushing into the street. 

“Where are you going?” cried Dr. Austen, 
running after him. 

“To the nearest telegraph office. 
your life, cabby !” 

This was the answer he got, and the doctor 
had scarcely time to cry out, ‘‘ That’s right—let 
me know the result !” before the lean horse was 
off at his best speed. 


‘Now, what is the meaning of this?” said 
Byles to himself, as he read the telegraphic dis- 
patch sent to him by his master. ‘“ Open all 
letters or telegrams that may have arrived for 
me, and send up my daughter’s address to me 
instantly. Telegraph to this office. I wait here 
for your reply.” 

The weak wonder on Byles’s lank face grew 
and deepened, as he laid thie message down on 
his desk, and shuffled into the inner office, on 
the table of which lay a letter in Mrs. Ralph 
Hatherleigh’s handwriting, which had arrived 
that morning. His fingers played nervously on 
the seal as he broke it, and his watery eyes 
gloated over the contents in a sort of rapture 
of hatred and malice. 

The letter contained only a very few lines. 

“T am so vexed and distressed,” wrote Lina, 
“at discovering the culpable neglect of these 
people in omitting to post Dr. Austen’s letters— 
written on the evening of your grandson’s 
birth—that I am resolved to quit this place 
to-day. Come to me at once, dear father ; you 
will find me at No. — Seymour street; and 
when we meet, I will explain why I left the 
Bennets without saying a word to you. I hope 
this affair of the letters has not caused you 
anxiety. As for the Hatherleighs, I don’t care 
for what they may say or think. I don’t be- 
lieve they will be any kinder to me because 


Drive for 


* * * 








Ralph has got a son.” 


“Neither do I,” said Byles, expanding his 
thin lips in an ugly smile. “So you don’t care, 
Mrs. Ralph, for what the Hatherleighs think, 
nor for what Ephraim Byles thinks, either, I 
suppose ?—but I warn you that you'll have to 
care, one day. Ah! Miss Caroline Spence, you 
spurned me like a dog, when it suited you, but 
I won’t lick your hand for it, like a dog. No, 
neither will I bark, nor show my teeth, till I 
can bite.” 

A smirk spread over his bilious face, at this 
thonght, and sitting down at Mr. Spence’s own 
desk, he coolly copied Mrs, Ralph's leiter, be- 
fore betaking himself, with shuflling feet, to the 
telegraph office, and sending his master the in- 


formation it contained. 
* ” * 


“Lina! my dear Lina, is this you ?” 

It seemed to Mr. Spence it was the shadow 
of his daughter that rose to greet him—the 
shadow of the pretty, merry, girlish Lina that 
now leaned her pale face upon his shoulder, 


weeping. 

‘“* You are come at last!” she sobbed. ‘Oh, 
father, how I have longed for you !” 

“My dear child,” expostulated Mr. Spence, 
“why have you gone through all this by your- 
self? Whose fault is it that you were not at 
home with me, or I was not here with you ?” 

“‘Mine—mine,” said Lina, breaking into a 
faint smile. ‘‘ Now, sit down here, and I'll tell 
you all the story. The little Bennets had scar- 
let fever, and I fled awayin a panic of fear, 
and I would not tell you of it lest you should 
be panic-stricken, too. For the same reason, I 
did not say a word either to Ralph; I knew he 
would be miserable if I told him. So I took 
lodgings for myself, and waited to see if the 
fever would come—and so it did come——” 

** Lina !” cried her father, in terror. 

“Yes, it came,” she said, ‘‘and I was very 
ill, And luckily, the people I was with did not 
know your address, or they would have written 
and frightened you to death. By this time the 
Bennets were better, and were off to Boulogne; 
so there was no one to write and worry you 
about your foolish little daughter. And when 
I got nearly well, I went to the hotel, where 
baby was born. I did not tell them that I had 


had fever, or they would not have taken me in; 
but I could not stay at the lodgings where I 
liad been ill—I felt so dismal there. There, 
don’t look so frightened, you dear, kind old 


goose ; itis all over now, and we are going to 
be as happy as the fairies. And I hope you 
understand at last why my letters have been so 
foolish and so short, and why I have let you 
think all this time that I was still at the Ben- 
nets.” 

Mr. Spence looked at his daughter, gravely, 
with a serious air of doubt and discontent upon 
his brow. 

*You have acted very foolishly, Lina,” he 
said. ‘* When shall I make you understand the 
duties of your position? As Mrs. Ralph Hather- 
leigh, your conduct should be perfectly open— 
above all suspicion and allremark. Now, out 
of mere giddiness and romantic generosity to 
me, you have run the risk of losing your good 
name, and ruining the prospects of your child.” 
Mrs. Ralph burst into tears at this, and her 
face grew so deathly white that her father 
leaned over her in alarm. 

**T am not angry, Lina,” he said, soothingly. 
“Thm only vexed for your sake that your ene- 
mies should have a chance of saying anything 
against you. It was of the utmost importance 
that the heir of Hatherleigh should be born 
near Hatherleigh, and not in obscure apart- 
ments, and under such strange circumstances 
that your own father did not know where you 
were.” 

“T could not help it,” sobbed Lina. ‘ Don’t 
scold any more. The truth is, my poor little 
head got all wrong with the fever, and I did 
not know what I was about. I see now how 
foolish I have been. But I was so weak—oh, 
so dreadfully weak—that I could not take the 
trouble even to think, much less make any 
effort either to go home, or to summon you 
here.” 

She clasped her hands nervously, and leaned 
back in her chair, with such a look of weari- 
ness and pain on her pretty, childish face, that 
her father, out of very pity, forbore to speak. 
As he remained silent, he thought, with vexa- 
tion, on the order he had given to Byles to open 
his daughter’s letter, and send up her address. 
This was a confession that he was ignorant of 
it; and his sharp sense told him that Byles 
would look suspiciously on this fact, and use it 
to Lina’s injury, if he could. 

“My dear,” he observed gently, “‘don’t dis- 
tress yourself; we must make the best of this 
matter. We had better keep secret your little 
folly in hiding your illness and your abode from 
me. I would advise you not to mention it even 
to Ralph ; there is no telling what the Hather- 
leighs might say or think about it; they are 
likely enough to make him jealous.” 

“ Jealous !” repeated Lina, opening her round 
blue eyes childishly. “It would be good fun 
to see Ralph jealous.” 

“You are quite mistaken, Lina,” said her 
father ; “‘ you would find it would be very seri- 
ous. And what would the world say if it knew 
that you remained two months in London, con- 
cealing your true address nearly all that time 
from your father and your husband ”” 

For a moment Lina looked frightened, then 
she laughed again. 

“If the world understood me as you do, fa- 
ther, and knew what a little fool I am, it would 
say nothing ; but since it does not, I suppose it 
had better not be told. You have not saida 
word to any one—have you ?” 

“Of course not, Lina. But I was obliged to 
telegraph to Byles to open your letter.” 

“* Byles !” she cried. ‘Oh, father, what a 
pity! That creature hates me horribly.” 

“ Hates you !” returned Mr. Spence. ‘ What 
for, Lina ?” . 

“ Oh, father, what a blind little man you are! 
Don’t you recollect, when I was quite a child, 
what*a slave Byles made himself to me, and 








how desperately in love the ridiculous simple- 


ton was? AndI used to laugh at him—how 
could I help laughing? And so, when I mar- 
ried Ralph, he thought himself ill used.” 

“What did you say in your letter, Lina?” 
asked Mr. Spence, as his keen face took an ex- 
pression of distrust and fear, “Did you con- 
fess you had left the Bennets without apprising 
me ?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Then I shall telegraph to Byles to come to 
London, and when here, we'll see what we can 
do with him. I pity a man left with a mother- 
less girl,” concluded Mr. Spence, helplessly. 

“Don’t bring that hideous Byles near me,” 
pouted Lina. “I can’t bear him.” 

“T shall take care that he sees you, and Dr. 
Austen also,” returned her father. “You must 
allow me to take care of you, Lina, and protect 
your good name, Remember your position with 
regard to the Hatherleighs, and reflect whether 
you can afford to be slandered. If you were 
an earl’s daughter, the old squire and his tyran- 
nical wife would never question your conduct $ 
but you are the daughter of Peter Spence, 
therefore, they’ll eagerly look for flaws.” 

** Have they not done that for these ten years 
past ?”” said Lina, with a resigned air, “I 
should think they were rather tired now. And 
it is not a sin to have scarlatina, I hope.” 

She laughed gayly, as she spoke, but her 
cheeks were flushed, her lips were parched and 
dry, and turning to a little table near her, she 
seized a goblet of water standing there, and 
drank it feverishly. Her father noted the 
action, and changed the theme of his conver- 
sation, suddenly. 

“Well, Lina, don’t you intend to show me 
my grandson ?” 

Listlessly, Mrs. Ralph pulled the bell, but 
when nurse and child obeyed the summons, 
she watched her father with a flushing cheek 
as he bent over the infant, and she drew a long 
sigh of relief when he declared him a splendid 
boy, and certainly very like the Hatherleighs. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL. 
Rep Croup, the Sioux chief, is to visit 
Washington. 
Prince Anrrep’s little trip to India will 
cost about $50,000, 


Tue flag-staff planted by Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher still stands at Fort Sumter, 


Mrs. Cuartes Lever, wife of the novelist. 
died at Trieste, on the 23d of April, 


Cuaries O’Conor has been elected Presi- 
dent of the New York Law Institute. 


Cuaries F. Henmann, the German histo- 
po! of the United States, died, a few weeks since, in 
erlin, 


A BLInp man named Chapin, of Indianapo- 
lis, is the architect of the new blind-asylum at Jack- 
sonville, Il. 


Ir is said in Rome that King Victor Eman- 
uel is the only Catholic monarch in favor of the infal- 
libility dogma. 

Lizvrenant Stampaveu, recently killed by 


Indians near South Pass City, was a nephew of Gen- 
eral Sherman. 


Queen Emma has visited the United States 
sloop-of-war Jamestown, in the harbor of Honolulu, 
and received a royal salute. 


Tue Siamese-like twins, recently born in 
High Point, N. C., have been buried, the doctor hav- 
ing cut the cord that bound them. 


Tue scene of Mr. Dickens’s new story, 
“‘Cloisterham,” is laid in the venerable cathedral city 
of Rochester, near his own residence. 


Jvuites JANIN said, when he heard he was 
appointed to the French Academy : *‘ Now my mother- 
in-law will believe that I am a literary map.” 


Mr. Lyman, an American living in India, 
has been engaged by the Government for a period of 
two years, to examine the petroleum springs o1 ite 
Punjaub. 


Tue Copenhagen newspapers still complain 
of the Prince of Wales’s treatment of his wife. The 
Princess Alexandra has always been a favorite in her 
own country. 

Evcenie never has danced since the death 
of her sister, the Duchess of Alba, but appears in the 
ball-room on a dais prepared for her, and surrounded 
by her ladies. 


Dante, Drew is said to have been drawn 
into a another gift of a million to the theological 
seminary which bears his name, in order to convert it 
—into a university. 


Mr. Epwarp Pape.rorp, of Savannah, 
Ga., has given $10,000 to aid in the erection of a 
building there for the accommodation of the sick 
poor and aged colored people. 


SpurGeon said pecentty thet his resources 
from the American sale of sermons was about 
$5,000 a year, until he commenced to preach against 
slavery, when the sale stopped. 


General Ext Parker, the head of the In- 
dian Bureau, is hereditary Grand Sachem of the Six 
Nations, and holds by succession the medal given by 
Washington to his ancestor, Red Jacket. 

Tue Women’s Rights movement have an 
unexpected champion in the Empress Eugenie, who 
advocates the election of ladies to the French Aca- 
demy, and particularly that of Mme. George Sand. 


Grorck Henry Moore, M.P., who recently 
drop dead in Parliament, was the ablest advocate 
of Irish nationality in that body, and it was he who 
wrung from the Ministry an investigation of the treat- 
ment of Fenian prisoners. 


Aw honor of a novel character has just been 
paid to the yg! of Rossini. The Genoese have 
given the name of the illustrious composer to a ship 
of a thousand tons, which, before being launched, 
was christened “ Il Gioacchino Rossini.” 


Tue Empress of Austria shot herself 
through the hand, the other day, in trying to wrest 
from her son a loaded revolver with which he was 
playing. The accident gave rise to a rumor, which 
spread all over Vienna within the next few hours 
shterward, that the Empress Elizabeth, goaded to 
madness by the infidelities of ber ——— husband, 
had committed suicide by shooting herself through 
the heart with a revolver. 


Tue 3d of August next, the hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of King Frederick William III. 
of Prussia, will be celebrated with much pomp, The 
present king has ordered the great monument at Ber 
lin, to the deceased, to be uncovered on that day, with 
ceremonies similar to those with which the founda- 
tion-stone was laid on the 17th of March, 1803, the 





Aftieth anniversary of the day on which the monarch 
ise sed his address: “To my people.” 
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: VIOLETS. 


WE walked beside the brook. 
I gathered violets growing in the moss, 





Sapichy’s face brightened as he listened. 
“You are certain -?” 
* Provided nothing further should interfere— 


‘And said: “If fairies should come here to Your Excellency.” 


look 


The Russian gentleman reflected for a mo- 


For blossoms, they would never note the loss  ™ent. 


Of those I took.” 


“Pye read, in poet’s lore,” 
He said, while looking toward the hazy West, 
“That when a mortal’s life on earth is o’er, 
He changes to the flower he loves the best, 
And lives once more. 


“Not mortal, then,” said he, 
And broke some lilies from their flexile stalk, 
And ga¥e them as an offering to me, 
To keep in memory of that autumn walk 
Along the lea: 


“ Flowers are immortal things 
And when I die”—I could not hélp but start— 
“Tl change into a violet, and the springs 
Will drop their gold in my uplifted heart, 
And fairy wings 


“Will fan me, as I blow 
In mossy places, close beside the brook ; 
And you will come this way, dear friend, I 
know, 
And violets’ eyes in your dear eyes shall look ; 
My eyes you'll know; 


“And you will gather there 
The violets blossoming among the moss, 
To put upon your bosom and your hair 
And, gathering many, shall not note the 
Of one flower there ; 


“For every bloom shall be— 
Believe me, friend, those words of mine are 
true — 
A tender thought, born from my soul, of 
thee; ; 
80 you shall know how much I think of you, 
Whene’er you see 


‘The violets on my grave, 
In spring ; and underneath the winter’s snow, 
When o’er my rest the stormy north winds 


loss 


rave, 
If you should seek, some blooms you'll find, I 
know, 
Upon my grave.” 
* * * 
That was a year ago; 
To-day I wandered down beside the brook, 
And from his grave, beneath the feathery 
snow, 
Some violets, fragrant as the spring, I took : 
He thinks of me, I know. 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART IJ.—THE FRENCH COUNTESS. 


QUAPTER XI,—HOPE GIVEN BY THE PHYSICIAN— 
A CHANCE FOR FREEDOM—THE STRAIGHTENING 
OF A BENT BOW—CORN-BRANDY—A BATH AND 
4 DRAM—THE SLEEP OF THE JUST. 


Yes, the Boyard—that Paul Dimitry who had 
60 lately been an outcast from his family, who 
had been wandering through Central Europe as 
a very Pariah, whose hand was always busy 
with the foulness of humanity, whose con- 
science knew no good and no purity—had de- 

irom the dwelling-place of his dead 
father, while the serfs who now belonged to 
him, with his brother-in-law, were attending 
the body of that parent to the grave. 

Knowing the nature of Paul so well as 
Sapichy Dolgorouki did, and thinking, during 
his afternoon’s watch by the bedside of his 
wife, upon the lines which Monsieur de Cha- 
teaupers had addressed him, the Russian felt 
troubled. It was not that he cared so keenly 
for his French friend or for Fiodorowna, as it 
was on the score of his hatred for his brother- 
in-law, and his certainty that there existed a 
closer tie than was acknowledged between 
Catharine and the French countess. At least— 
than was acknowledged by his wife, for he 
believed it was unsuspected by Fiodorowna. 
To this tie—rightly or wrongly—he attributed 
the fact that both the dead Boyard and his 
daughter had so resolutely set their wills 
against that of Paul Dimitry. 

Otherwise—what would his love for one, or 
for a dozen, of his sire’s serfs, have counted ? 

The morality of the day, very certainly, 
would not have felt aggrieved by it. He him- 
self—Pshaw! even the Countess Dolgorouki 
would have smiled at such a fancy. As for 
Ivan Dimitry, why should he have set such a 
lawless will as his own, between the liking of 
his son and one of the chattle-mortgages in 
Russian bone and flesh, which Fate had given 
him. 

Even as he sat there beside the pillow of 
the inert and unconscious Catharine, he could 
not avoid his lips wreathing themselves into a 
bitter smile. Had it not been for her condi- 
tion, he might have laughed right out. 

Thus was it, that, in addition to any dislike 
or liking felt by him for either the man or 
woman, or her husband, he believed himself, 
for Catharine’s sake, compelled to avert any 
chance of Paul’s success in what she must—he 
felt this—look upon, with horror. 

On the following morning, the physician he 
had sent for from St. Petersburg arrived. 

He was a man of few words. 

After examining his patient, he’ turned to 
Sapichy, and said— 

“ Your Excellency need have no fear.” 

“ There is no danger—then ?” 

“T think not. The frame and brain of the 
Countess have been overtaxed lately. Some 
mental trouble connected with the death of | is 
Excellency, her father, added to this, ! as 
completely exhausted her powers. Her pi se 
is even—her breath regular. She will recovir 
a8 speedily and unexpectedly, as her illness has 
occurred.” 








“You can remain at Berenzoff ?” 

It was in an imperative manner that the 
question was shapen. At another time, it 
might have produced a sharp, although respect- 
ful refusal. Now, however, the aristocratic 
clientelle of the German doctor had thronged to 
Moscow in attendance upon the coronation of the 
Tzarina. For the next three or four weeks, he 
might reasonably place ‘himself at the disposal 
of so opulent an employer as Count Dolgorouki. 
Yet—he appeared to hesitate. 

“T can—but——” 

“You shall name your own terms.” 

It was with a profound bow that the son of 
sculapius replied— 

“ Your Excellency—I remain.” 

After giving directions to the steward of his 
brother-in-law’s household about the housing of 
the physician—it was in his own apariment, 
adjoining that of Catharine—he summoned Po- 
datchky. 

“Listen to me. I quit Berenzoff. Paul 
Dimitry will not—as I think—return. Whether 
he does or no, I leave Catharine Dolgorouki to 
your care. Give her back to me in safety, 
whether it costs life or not—whosever life 
may be wiped out—I swear to you, upon the 
bones of my dead father, from that hour, you 
are no longer a serf,” 

As the keen gray eyes of his Russian master 
rested upon him, the lithe form of Podatchky 
straightened, as a bow might whose string was 
suddenly unloosed. 

** Count Dolgorouki—have no fear.” 

On hearing the prompt tone—in noticing the 
manner in which he had been addressed, 
Sapichy laid his hand upon the shoulder of the 
serf, 

* Podatchky—I believe you.” 

He knew that the bribe was sufficient. What 
would it count to the serf, if the new Boyard 
should fall beneath his hand, and he himself 
should not escape with life? That was the will 
of God and his patron Saint. All men must 
die—some-time. In life or in death, he would 
no longer be a slave. 

Then Sapichy returned to his wife. 

Bending down over that still and inanimate 
form, whose life was only evinced by its regu- 
lar breathing, he pressed his lips to her brow. 
That kiss was ‘instinct with the passionate joy, 
the opinion of the physician had caused him. 
Without uttering a word, he turned and left 
her. 

In less than half an hour morc, the tramp of 
a single horse was heard by Podatchky, leav- 
ing Berenzoff. The serf knew that the remain- 
der of Dolgorouki’s small retinue had been left 
at his disposal. The cunning of its expression 
had largely left his face. His nature, already, 
felt the free instincts of one whose freedom 
was assured. ‘ 

The German doctor replaced the Russian 
nobleman, with no greater care, by the bed- 
side of Catharine Dolgorouk!, but with far more 
knowledge. He had ordered her a warm bath 
prepared with one-eighth of corn-brandy in it. 
Nay—more ! he had superintended her taking 
it. Nor was such a superintendence unneces- 
sary, at that time, in Russia. If he had not 
given it—spite of its apparent indelicacy—the 
probabilities are that the loving}Accoulina might 
have abstracted the polanger, and relled upon 
the warm water alone. 

Its effects were soon visible. 

After she had been replaced in bed, perhaps 
ten minutes may have elapsed, when a profuse 
perspiration broke out upon her. Then the 
eyes which had until now been open, gradually 
closed, and the Countess slowly sank into a deep 
sleep. 

Feeling her pulse, the physician’s face ex- 
pressed his satisfaction. Then he rose and ad- 
dressed the nurse. 

“Tam going to my room. 
it is ” 

‘* Yes—master.” 

‘* If the Countess wakes—call me.” 

He had unfortunately forgotten to see, that 
the tub in which the bath had been prepared, 
was emptied. 

As a necessary consequence, in something 
more than an hour, the faithful Accoulina was 
stretched upon the floor, at the foot of her mis- 
tress’s bed, close to the tub, apparently, sleep- 
ing the sleep of the Just—had it not been for the 
trumpet-like snore which pealed its notes from 
her nostrils. 

It was something past midnight, when Catha- 
rine Dolgorouki awoke to an imperfect con- 
sciousness, 

Accoulina had been asleep for many hours. 

The room was without light. 

Merely, the deep bass of the nurse’s snore 
broke upon the silence which reigned through- 
out the mansion. 

For several minutes the mind of the Russian 
lady was wandering. She neither realized 
where she was, nor remembered what had pre- 
ceeded the syncope in which she had fallen. 
Then, bit by bit, and piece by piece, her memory 
returned. At last it came fully back. Her 
first words, were the same as those she had 
spoken when she sank into her husband's arms, 

** Poor Paul !” 

A violent shudder then shook her body, as a 
sudden gust of fierce wind might shake a field 
of ripening grain. Again speaking, she re- 
peated the last words which she had heard on 
her father’s lips. 

These were—“ Justice must be done.” 

Rising from her bed, she quitted it. At first, 
she was too weak to stand steadily. She secured 
herself by clutching the carved post at the cor- 
ner of the bedstead. Gradually, her strength 
returned, As it did s0, she thought more co- 
herently. 

Should she call Sapichy ? 

She knew that he loved her. 
love Paul. 


You know where 


But, he did not 
If “justice must be done,” it had 





best be so, by her hands, for “poor Paul’s” 
sake. It might seem, she had forgotten her 
contempt and aversion for her brother. How 
else was it, that she should think thus ?” 

While she did so, her sight began to grow 
used to the darkness, It was merely that twi- 
light—the brief night of a Russian summer, as 
far north as Berenzoff. 

First, gazing upon the outline of the snoring 
Accoulina, she then turned her eyes to the bath- 
tub. She, also, became conscious of the odor of 
the corn-brandy which arose from it. At any 
other time than this, she might have smiled. 
Like her father, the dead Boyard, her temper 
had akindly lenience for the physical vices of 
the serf, so long as they did not interfere with 
her will, Now, she merely said— 

“It is better, as it is.” 

Passing along the side of the bedstead, to its 
back—it stood in the centre of the chamber— 
she drew her hand carefully along the wall be- 
hind it, at a height of some three feet from the 
ground, until she had found a smaH circular in- 
dentation. She pressed sharply upon this with 
the point of her finger until the panel slowly ré- 
volved. Apparently this exit and entrance, 
from, and to the room, had not recently been 
used, for it opened with a harsh and grating, but 
muflled sound. Even, as it did so, a voice from 
without the apartmant cried out— 

“Do you need me—Accoulina ?” 

Accoulina’s trumpet-like snore was the only 
answer that Podatchky received. 

Catharine Dolgorouki heard and recognized 
the speaker, but she neither moved nor spoke. 





CHAPTER XII.—TWO DANGERS OUT OF THE WAY— 
AN ATTEMPT AT BURGLARY—THE MEMORY OF 
THE OLD TIME—THE CROW-BAR AND THE 
HEARTH-STONE —AT LAST— THE PIECE OF 
PARCHMENT—" GIVE ME THAT WRITING, MAI- 
LOWITzZ !"—IS IT THE DEAD BOYARD ? 


Uron the same night, something earlier—per- 
haps some thirty minutes than this was—a man 
might have been seen creeping along the exte- 
rior wall of the mansion. His feet were bare, 
so that their sound could scarcely have been 
heard, by any one who had been at a few feet of 
distance from him. 

This man was Mailow itz. 

He was stealing, subtly and cautiously along 
the ground, between himself and the entrance 
to Berenzoff. 

His movements were those of a thief. 

His very breath was hushed. 

Did he not know that the present—No! he 
would not call him the Boyard—Dimitry,who was 
named Paul and not Ivan, had quitted Beren- 
zoff, some days since, on the very day of the 
funeral! of his father, the late Boyard? Had he 
not, with his own eyes, seen Sapichy’s rapid 
gallop through Yerkowa, alone and unattended 
on the day which had just closed? Two of the 
dangers which had beset the purpose for which 
he was here, had consequently been removed. 
And, what was this purpose? He had been de- 
prived of any fancied necessity for peculation or 
theft—-the commonest and most universal of 
Tartar vices—-since he had been rid of his serf- 
dom. Was it, that “‘ what is bred in the bone, 
cannot out of the flesh ?” 

Could it be, that after nine years of Western 
civilization, he no sooner stands upon the soil 
of Russland, than his nature rids itself of every 
progress, it has, during that period been mak- 
ing ? 

Whether it be so, or not, what matters ? 

He, at last, stands at the doorway of that man- 
sion, which, formerly, he had known so well. 

At this peried, bolts and bars, in Russia, as 
throughout Western and Central Europe, were 
—out of the large cities—things unknown, save 
in internecine war or rebellion. The door was 
unlocked and stood wide open. It might have 
seemed to invite burglarious or treacherous in- 
trusion. 

Mailowitz paused here, and listened for awhile. 

Not a sound broke upon the stillness of that 
clear moonlit night, save the distant roar of 
the bullfrogs in the marshes to the right of the 
mansion. Not a light could be seen in the grave 
gloom of the surrounding twilight, save the 
burning sparkle of those stars upon which he did 
not look,and the shooting and disappearing glim- 
mer of the myriads of fire-flies, which quivered 
at this hour, athwart the solemnly green acres 
stretching in front of the, low and seemingly 
overgrown mass of building, at whose entrance 
he stood. 

It was but shortly, that the ex-Starost did so. 

Mailowitz knew the habits of the country-life 
in which he had been born, and for the years of 
his youth, been bred—well and thoroughly. 

Not a movement, of any kind, could be heard 
within the dwelling. 

He entered. 

Then, followed an interval of wily groping 
along the narrow corridors, until, he stood at 
the low door of an apartment, immediately be- 
hind that which, so briefly since, had been the 
private chamber of Ivan Dimitry. 

In a furtive manner, Mailowitz tried the 
hasp of the entrance. It was such as the 
fastening of a cottage-door in Europe some 
fifty years since, might have been. It yielded 
to his touch easily. Pushing the door open, he 
advanced into the chamber. 

Closing it, he was left in total darkness. 

He evidently knew the room, although long 
years had passed, since he had last entered it. 
Advancing to the furthermost corner, he threw 
open a small cupboard. Then taking a flint 
from his pocket he struck it on the haft of his 
knife, until he had inflamed the tinder which he 
found upon one of the shelves. In another mo- 
ment, hé had ignited the wick of a coarse brass 
lamp which was also standing there. 

Then, he looked around the,apartment. 

Yes! He knew it. 

Theré was the tall oaken chair in which the 
dead Ivan Dimitry had been sitting, twenty-six 
or seven years since, when he had last been 

thin the chamber. There woo, was the old 


stood the crowbar with which he had pried up 
the hearth-stone beneath that huge chimney, 
which might have seemed a separate room. 

Momentarily, the old time came upon him. 

He quivered, as he had before done, when he 
knew that the knout would take his disobe- 
dience out of him. 

In the next moment, with a wild, but sub- 
dued outcry, he smote his breast violently with 
his clinched fist. 

“St. Sergius be good to me ”—he murmured. 
“What am I but a hog? So my belly is full, 
what cared I—what care I for others? Pluck 
up thy courage—Mailowitz! For once, think 
of something more than thine own stomach !” 

Saying this, he ground his teeth fiercely to- 
gether, and knelt above the hearth-stone, with 
the lamp in his hand. 

After placing it beside him—he began, with 
his knife, to pick out the clay round one of the 
bricks, at the right corner of the slab of gray 
granite which formed the hearth. He was 
some six minutes occupied in doing this. 
Then, griping the brick with his muscularly 
nervous fingers, he heaved it from its setting, 
and laid it against the wall. 

Rising from his kneeling position, he glanced 
again around the apartment. 

“What is itI am afraid of?” he muttered. 
“Do I believe that Ivan Dimitry—without his 
gray beard, and strong as he was in his prime— 
is looking upon me, scarcely more than a youth, 
and his serf? Dol believe that he still holds 
the lash over my back?” Frowning fiercely, 
he continuned—“‘am I a fool? No! Iama 
free man, now. I come to take for myself, 
what he had no right to bid me bury, here. 
May the Saints of our Church grant that he rests 
in peace, I only want that, he had no right 
to hide. Woe be to his soul, if he chooses to 
wake and hinder me from having it.” 

Uttering the last words in a whisper, he 
crossed the chamber to the old table. There, 
he seized the crowbar, which was leaning be- 
tween it and the wall. 

“ When I used you—last "—he said, still in an 
undertone—I was a coward. Ivan Dimitry 
stood beside me, as he may be doing now. His 
word, then, was stripes and blood. St. Sergius 
be tlianked, it is so no longer.” 

Thrusting the end of the crowbar within the 
cavity from which he had removed the brick, 
with a vigorous effort, Mailowitz raised the 
slab of granite. It was arude labor. As he 
did so, the muscles of his face were rigidly set, 
and the large beads of sweat stood out roundly 
upon his forehead, and rolled down his rough 
cheeks. Twice or thrice he paused. Each 
time, he recontinued his labor. After a brief 
period, the stone was completely raised. For 
a moment he balanced it. Then, with a heavy 
thud, it rolled back against the wall of the 
hearth. He had seemed to forget the neces- 
sity of silence, until its rambling echo, as it fell 
back against that support, rose upon his hear- 
ing. 

The sound recalled him to ’.imself. 

Again he paused, and, turning his head, 
glared cautiously around him. 

“What?” he whispered. “You do not yet 
wake—old Ivan? In a few minutes more, I 
shall have taken your secret from beneath the 
hearth where you made me—a partner in that 
secret—hide it. Ha! ha!’ The chuckle was 
hoarse and timorous, as if a fear was creeping 
over him. ‘* What have you”—he went on— 
‘to do with me—now? You are gone to that 
far world where your rank, your money, your 
land, and your serfs count for nothing.” 

Once more, he knelt as he had done when 
loosening the brick, and, with his knife, exca- 
vated the earth in the centre of the space 
which had been occ :, ed by the oblong block 
of granite, 

He was thus employed, for several minutes. 
Then, coming to a pause, he exclaimed— 

“ At last! Itis here !” 

Stooping over the hole he had scooped in the 
earth, he removed asingle brick of unbaked 
clay, which he placed beside it, upon the 
ground, 

In another instant, he had removed from its 
long resting-place a folded parchment. 

* Give me that writing—Mailowitz !” 

The voice was that of his dead master—Ivan 
Dimitry—not as he had last heard it, but such 
as it had been in those days which the ex-Star- 
ost had been recalling, -young, supple, but 
jharshly vigorous. 

With a hoarse outcry, he rose to his feet and 
turned. 

There, in a doorway, now opened, but which 
Mailowitz was previously unconscious of, re- 
vealed by the dim light of the oil lamp, which 
stood upon the brick-work within the hearth- 
place, was a figure. It was draped entirely in 
white. Its gesture was that of command. Its 
hand was stretched toward him. The dark 
eyes in that wan, thin and bloodless face were 
the eyes of the Boyard; such as the uncle of 
Fiodorowna had remembered them, formerly, 
when the strong man’s hair was nearly of the 
color of the raven, and in compulsory obedi- 
ence—for a time only—to the will of Peter, he 
had worn no beard. 

A mighty fear had trampled out his courage. 
“Take it—master.” 

As the hand of the figure received the parch- 
ment from his relaxing fingers, overcome by 
his terror, Mailowitz sank upon the hiding- 
place his strong arms had recently uncovered. 
His coarse and rudely-fashioned nature cowe.ed 
beneath that presence, as a frightened child 
might have done, in abject dread. 








THE DARIEN CANAL EXPLORING 
EXPEDITION. 


Owrxe to the difficulties encountered in 
prosecuting the exploration for the proposed 
canal across the Isthmus of Darien, very few 
communications from the expedition reach 
us. From official intelligence — forwarded 





oaken table, upon which the very lamp he now 
held in his hand had been standing. Beside it, 


from Caledonia Bay, Central America, usder 
date of April 1lth—we learn that the survey. 
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ing party had reached the Chucunaque River, 
and the telegraph had been laid to the Sucu- 
biti, nine miles from the landing-place in Cale- 
donia Bay. The cutting a canal by that route 
has been found to be perfectly impracticable, 
One hill—eleven hundred and eighty feet high 
—formed an obstruction, and, from its extent, 
there was no means of going round it. The 
United States gunboat Nipsic was at Sasardi 
Bay ; her party had reached a distance of nine 
miles, and were still proceeding, but had met 
with obstacles on the coast, which render it al- 
most certain that no practicable route in that 
direction will be found. A telegraph line had 
been already constructed for four and a half 
miles from Sasardi Bay. The storeship Guard 
was to leave Caledonia Bay and join the Nipsic 
at Sasardi, and remain there two weeks, and 
then, in the event of no route being discov- 
ered, would proceed to San Blas, to continue 
explorations, 

The report of Sefior Blas Arosemena Quesada, 
sent by the President of Colombia to accom- 
pany the expedition, has been received. “ Al- 
though,” Mr. Quesada says, “* we suffered much 
in this reconnoissance, we have gained the fol- 
lowing important information: That the dis- 
tance from the Atlantic coast to the foot of the 
Cordilleras, by the valley watered by the River 
Caledonia, and following the course of the river, 
is only six miles; that at the foot of the Cor- 
dillera, the land, by barometrical observation, 
hardly reaches an altitude of one hundred and 
fifty feet ; that the summit of the Cordillera, 
where we crossed, is twelve hundred feet in 
height ; that the foot of the range, on the Pa- 
cific side, is)seven hundred feet high ; that in 
the six miles that we examined of the River 
Chucuti, the height of the land gradually di- 
mipishes; and that, although the mountain range 
is in general very lofty, we have discovered 
from its sides, at the north of the River Chu- 
cuti, an extensive valley running to the south- 
west, in which, perhaps, the low level may be 
discovered running toward the Pacific, which 
is required for the canal.” Sefior Quesada’s 
report of the ideas of the Indians respecting 
the canal are interesting. ‘If God had wished 
a canal to exist there, he would have made it,” 
said one of their chiefs. 

The exploration of the Valley of the Chucuti 
has been commenced, and others will be car- 
ried on where the Cordillera is lowest. After 
the explorations have been concluded from 
Caledonia Bay, the expedition will undertake 
a like work from Sasardi, San Blas, and Man- 
dinga—and perhaps even by way of Chagres— 
until the most suitable place for a canal shall 
be discovered. 

Our engraving represents the arrival of the 
telegraph corps at the Sucubiti River. It is 
taken from a photograph by Mr. Sullivan, the 
official photographer to the expedition. 








HON. WILLIAM S. CAMPBELL. 


Wi1iu1aM 8, CAMPBELL is a native of New York 
city, where, after completing his educational 
studies, he engaged in mercantile pursuits. 
He has served his country in a consular capa< 
city for twemty-six consecutive years, his natu- 
ral abilities and dignified bearing eminentiy 
fitting him for the position. His first appoint- 
ment, made in 1844, was to Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, where he remained eighteen years, He 
was then transferred to Dresden, Saxony, at 
which city he has since resided. 

Under his impartial administration, these sta- 
tions were raised to new importance, and the 
combined testimony of Americans resident at 
both cities, and members of other legations, no 
less than the long period of his service, prove 
his fidelity and usefulness. 

By him the United States Government has been 
represented with the highest honor. A strict 
attention to official business, and a fine sense of 
propriety in the exchange of natural courtesies 
have characterized his entire public career. 
Being an accomplished, affable, and graceful 
gentleman, a clear, logical, pleasing writer, and 
an inventor of no small pretensions, it is not 
strange that he has surrounded his family with 
distinguished members of the nobility. His 
parlors have become favorite resorts for the 
intelligent of all nations resident at the capital, 
to which he has been accredited, and the spirit 
of American independence and enterprise has 
been conscientiously maintained in the midst of 
all the glitter and pomp of royalty. 

Last year Mr. and Mrs. Campbell celebrated 
their silver-wedding in a most brilliant manner, 
receiving congratulations from their consular 
companions, and all the prominent Americans 
at Dresden, and being the recipients of a very 
large and choice collection of silverware. 








THE LOST AND THE FOUND. 


TurovueH the long and crowded avenues of 
the metropolis ; down alleys, damp and fetid 
with filth ; along wharves, noisy with the clat- 
ter of tongues, the rattling, clanking, pound- 
ing and crashing of ships’ cargoes; in dark 
cellars and ricketty tenements—ramble thou- 
sands of children ef years too few to be with- 
out protection. With the little Arabs of the 
street, whose only homes are gutter-stalls, 
areas and wagons, mingle toddling boys and 
girls, whose superior fortune is found in a set- 
tled sleeping-place, though humble, cramped, 
and unhealthy. 

The great city swarms with lively little crea- 
tures ; and, in the chaos of business and the 
rush of promenaders, it is by no means strange 
that so many children are lost. 

While the poorer classes are chiefly repre- 
sented in the waifs found wandering distract- 
edly about the city, the wealthier ones are not 
without their juvenile stragglers. 

Our illustrations are faithful sketches of 
every-day incidents ; and, though the subjects 
may differ widely in the matters of cleanliness, 
attire and intelligence, their treatment is the 
same. 

In the first engraving, a member of the 








Broadway Squad, Metropolitan Police, has dis- 
covered a child who has wandered from its 
home, forgotten its name and the residence of 
its parents, The sight of an officer speaking 
to a civilian usually attracts the attention of 
pedestrians, but here the sobs of the child, and 
the assurance and tender care of the officer, 
draw to the spot ladies and gentlemen, boys 
and girls, all regarding the lost one with pity, 
and besieging the officer with ‘* Who is she ?” 
and “ Where does she live ?” 

The officer leads the child to the nearest sta- 
tion-house, and the fact of its recovery is tele- 
graphed to all the others. Early in the evening 
of each day, all lost children found during the 
day are taken to the Central Office, No. 300 
Mulberry street. At eight o’clock they are 
ushered into the reception-room, where, per- 
haps for hours, anxious parents, brothers, sis- 
ters and friends have been waiting to claim 
them, Competent nurses are placed in charge 
of the children, who, by turns, grow weary of 
crying, and either fall asleep or set about 
amusing themselves with toys provided for 
them, 

This is the only hour of the day at which lost. 
children can be reclaimed, and though it would 
be the height of absurdity to urge upon those 
who have lost children and wards to refrain 
from grieving, we are confident that, under the 
regulations of our Police Department, the 
chances of a child’s wandering about the streets 
for over a half day are extremely few. 

The records of the department show that, 
during the past nine years, there were 73,081 
children lost in the Metropolitan District, com- 
prising New York city, Brooklyn, Richmond and 
Westchester counties, and during the year 1869 
there were 5,923 children lost in New York city 
alone. 








IRISH WOMEN DIGGING. 


THe last number to hand of the Jllusvrated 
London News has a spirited engraving, which 
we transfer, from a sketch by its Irish artist. 
This gentleman had accompanied a “ police 
expedition” to the bogs of Mayo, to arrest 
several men who had formed an.«ssociation 
to force a reduction in the rentals of land, 
and who had, therefore, ‘‘ conspired” against 
the supremacy of the British Government, 
The correspondent adds: “A considerable 
number of men were mixed up in the con- 
spiracy, which had been imported into Ros- 
common from the adjacent county of Mayo, is 
evidenced by the fact that upward of one hun- 
dred have fled this particular neighborhood, 
leaving their wives and families behind them 
to tend their cows and their pigs, to dig and 
manure their plots, and plant—what is still the 
staple food of the Irish peasantry—the potato. 
We found the women well formed, muscular, if 
not particularly handsome, specimens of the 
fair sex; working away with a thorough will 
in their scariet petticoats, and their white or 
check shawls fastened over their heads, their 
brawny legs for the most part completely bare, 
with not so much as a sandal on the foot with 
which they pressed the spade into the hard 
ground, though one or two had @ sort of rude 
moccasins called “tracheens” wound round 
the lower part of the leg. On entering into 
conversation with them, we found the Gaelic to 
be their ordinary language, though some of 
them spoke English well enough. They gave 
one to understand that their fathers and hus- 
bands had been guilty of nothing at all, but had 
been driven away by the police, who were 
always interfering, they said, with quiet peo- 
ple, who did no harm to any one; for which 
one and all maintained that they ought to be 
sent out of the country.”’ 








THE SCENE OF THE RECENT 
MASSACRE BY GREEK BRIG- 
ANDS. 


Tue Paris La Monde Illustré has an excellent 
picture of the scene of the recent massacre of 
English travelers by Greek bandits; and the 
London Graphic says of it, and the terrible 
slaughter : 

“Lord Byron’s spirit-stirring lyric has been 
quoted many times lately in connection with the 
recent massacre by Greek brigands. The well- 
known passage 


‘The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea ;’ 


conveys a terse and truthful description of this 
famous spot. When reflecting on the ancient 
glory, and the modern degeneracy, of the Greek 
nation, one is tempted to quote another couplet 
from the same poem : 
‘They have the Phyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Phyrrhic phalanx gone?’ 

The objects of nature remain unchanged ; the 
adjacent sea is as purple as of yore, and the sky 
is of as bright a blue, the rugged limestone 
mountains which bound the plain on the land- 
ward side, are still covered with pines, olives, 
and cedars, intermingled with such humbler 
shrubs as the lentisk, the cypress, and the myr- 
tle, and the bees still gather honey in the 
groves of Hymettus, as they did in the days of 
Cecrops. But how altered is the moral aspect 
of the place ! Two thousand three hundred and 
sixty years ago, a renowned battle was fought 
here, one of the decisive battles of the world, a 
battle in which we ought all to feel an interest, 
for it has doubtless affected the condition of 
every one of us. On a certain September day, 
in the year 490, B.c., the hosts of Persia, num- 
bering 200,000 men, and representing the incar- 
nate principle of slavery and despotism, were 
encountered by 11,000 Europeans, who fought 
for freedom and for their native country, The 
Oriental invaders were worsted, and the tumu- 
lus or mound which appears in our picture was 
the burial-place of the hundred and ninety-two 
Athenians who fell in the strife. Three and 


twenty centuries later, the heights of Pentelicus, | 


whence was dug the snow-white marble immor- 





talized by many a sculptor’s chisel—these same 
heights looked down upon a second battle of 
Marathon, of a far less glorious character than 
the famous struggle described by A‘schylus. 
This battle took place between the successors— 
if not the actual descendents—of the sturdy citi- 
zens who fought under the banner of Miltiades, 
and a handful of inoffensive strangers, natives 
of a remote western island, the name of which 
Miltiades probably never heard. We need not 
here reiterate the sequel of the sad story. 
Humbler captives would probably have escaped 
with their lives, for the Greek Government 
would not on their behalf have displayed such 
mischievous activity. 

“ The indignation caused by this tragedy is no 
doubt enhanced by the fact that the outrage 
was committed within such a short distance of 
the seat of Government. Marathon is scarcely 
so far from Athens as Dorking is from London, 
and may be reached by a carriage in about four 
hours. The Duke of St. Albans informs us that 
the real road ceases soon after leaving Athens, 
but that a carriage, by taking advantage of the 
ground, could soon lose an infantry escort. He 
adds that ‘ the scene of the capture is where the 
montains look on Marathon, and the tracks 
thence, taking the bottom of dry water-courses, 
pass up their sides, which are pretty thickly 
covered with myrtle shrubs and dwarf pine 
trees.’ 

““What is the cause of brigandage? The 
noble duke, from whose interesting letter we 
have just quoted a passage, seems to desire to 
excuse the thievish propensities of a portion of 
the Greek population, by dwelling upon their 
poverty, and by pointing out that the soil of the 
country generally is stony and miserable, and 
the climate most variable. But these two char- 
acteristics will apply most forcibly to the low- 
lands of Scotland, and to the State of Massachu- 
setts. Yet in those countries man has struggled 
manfully against the natural disadvantages of 
soil and climate, and by so doing, has won for 
himself comfort and prosperity. Brigandage 
is, we suspect, the correlative of improvidence 
and idleness ; but this idleness has, no doubt, 
been fostered by ages of misgovernment and op- 
pression. 

“ And yet the Greeks are such a clever race, 
that a little reflection ought to show them that 
brigandage, even on the lowest grounds, is a 
deplorable mistake. Greece is now as easily 
accessible from Western Europe as Switzerland 
was thirty years ago ; and if the country were 
only made as safe as Switzerland, tourists would 
flock thither in hundreds and thousands. The 
innkeepers would levy the ransoms, bills would 
be presented instead of revolvers, and in most 
cases, the demand would be cheerfully paid.” 








HOW THE ROMANS LIVED. 


Ir anything more were wanted to give us an 
idea of Roman magnificence, we would turn our eyes 
from public monuments, demoralizing games and 
grand processions ; we would forget the statues in 
brass and marble, which outnumbered the living in- 
habitants, so numerous that one hundred thousand 
have been recovered, and still embellish Italy, and 
would descend into the lower sphere of material life, 
to those things which attest luxury and taste, to or- 
naments, dresses, sumptuous living and rich furni- 
ture. The art of using metals and setting precious 
stones surpassed anything known at the present time, 

In the decoration of houses, in social entertain- 
ments, in cookery, the Romans were remarkable, 
The mosaics, signet rings, cameos, bracelets, bronzes, 
chains, vases, couches, banqueting-tables, gildings, 
mirrors, mattresses, cosmetics, perfumes hair dyes, 
silk robes, potteries—all attest great elegance and 
beauty. The tables of thugaroot and Delian bronze 
were as expensive as the sideboards of Spanish wal- 
nut, so much admired in the great exhibition at Lon- 
don. Wood and ivory were carved as exquisitely as 
in Japan and China. Mirrors were made of polished 
silver. Glass cutters could imitate the colors of pre- 
cious stones so well that the Portland vase, from the 
tomb of Alexander Severus, was long considered as a 
genuine sardonyx ; brass could be hardened so as to 
cut stone. 

The palace of Nero glittered with gold jewels. Per- 
fumes and flowers were showered from ivory ceilings. 
The halls of ge were hung with cloth and 
gold, enriched with jewelry. His beds were silver, 
and his tables of gold, iberius gave a million of 
sesterces for a picture of his bedroom. A: banquet 
dish of Disilus weighed five hundred pounds of silver. 
The cups of Dresus were of gold. jics were em- 
broidered with the figures of various animals. San- 
dals were garnished with precious stones. Paulina 
wore jewels, when she paid visits, valued at $800,000, 
Drinking cups were engraved with scenes from the 
poets. Libraries were adorned with busts and 
presses of rare woods. Sofas were inlaid with tor- 
toise shell, and covered gel ey gilded “c 

The Roman dees e in ded chariots, 
bathed in marble baths, dined from golden plate, 
drank from — cups, slept on beds of down, re- 
clined on luxuriant couches, wore embroidered robes, 
and were adorned with precious stones; they ran- 
sacked the earth and the sea for rare dishes for their 
banquets, and ornamented their houses with carpets 
from Babylon, onyx cups, cups from Bythnia marble 
from Numidia, bronzes from Corinth, statues from 
Athens—whatever, in short, was precious or curious 
in the most countries. The luxuries of the bath al- 
most exceed belief; and on the walls were magnifi- 
cent frescoes and paintings, exhibiting an inexhaust- 
ible productiveness in landscape and mythological 
scenes. 








A sEerrEs of experiments have been made on 
a large scale, and with various sources of electricity, 
and have led to the result that electricity, under 
whatever form applied (whether as a regular current 
or a succession of discharges accompanied by sparks), 
improve wine, rendering it mellow and mature. As 
to the mode of action of this agent, it is thought that 
the bitartrate of potassa present in wine is decom- 
posed, the potassa set free saturates the acids of the 
wine, and the free tartaric’ acid, reacting upon the 
fatty matters present, favors the formation of the 
ethers which constitute the bouquet of the wine. 
Moreover, a small quantity of water is decomposed, 
and the oxygen thereof reacts upon some of the con- 
stituents of tiie wine, thereby forming new com- 
pounds which are peculiar to old wines. 


Tur remarkable discovery has been made 
by Sir H, Barkly, Governor of Mauritius, of four 
species of snakes and several species of lizards, in 
Round [sland, a small island twenty-five miles from 
Port St. Louis, and separated by & sea Only 400 feet 
deep, no animals of that description ce natives of 
the Mauritius. The flora was also found to be, toa 
great extent, specifically distinct. 








NEWS BREVITIES. 
A corrFsponpDEnT says that “ Jerusalem the 
golden ” is now “ Jerusalem the filthy.” 


Trurries are now manufactured at Paris 
from potatoes. 


Tue S. P. C. A. of Paris is out against fry- 
ing small fish and eels alive. 


Tue Prussians now have rifled cannon that 
will safely throw 


Assoctations have been formed at Paris to 
check the spread of trade strikes. 


Every year, it is estimated, about 10,000 
people in India die from snake bites. 


Art Paris frogs are not considered as em- 
braced in the prohibition of meat on Good Friday. 


Tue Member of Parliament for Sheffield, 
England, first entered that town as an Italian image 


Tne wine which is drank every day at the 
“i ay the Emperor of Russia costs upward of 200 
i 


Tue evergreens throughout Central Illinois 
are dying in a most provoking manner from some un- 
explained cause. 


Axsovut two hundred thousand tons of tal- 
low are yearly made in Russia, the half of which ig 
used in the country. 


Aw auction sale of opium, seized from Chi- 
nese immigrants in an attempt at sm in San 
Francisco, realized $10,000, neving 


Tue California fruit merchants declare that, 
with the present rates of freight from the Pacific, no 
fruit can be shipped East this season. 


Mrinine reports in the “Nevada Journal” 
are all very favorable, and the mineral supply of the 
mining districts seems to be inexhaustible. 


Tue hot springs of Arkansas are largely 
patronized this summer, Already there are four hun- 
dred guests at this great Southern place of resort, 


Ir is estimated that five million trees are 
planted annually in the State of Iowa, two farmers in 
Grundy having set twenty-six thousand this spring. 


At the Paris annual “Gingerbread Fair,” 
irreconcilables amuse themselves in publicly devour- 
ing dough models of the Emperor and Prince Im- 
perial. 

Tue Winamac (Ind.) “ Republican” says 
the children of that town are liberal with their 
measels, and scatter them around promiscuously, 
without pay. 


An Oregon correspondent predicts that 
about 25,000 votes will be thrown at the June election, 
and the Republican State ticket elected by from 300 to 
600 majority. 

Aw Indiana county paper, speaking of the 
state of the crops, says that “ our fruit trees speak for 
themselves.” ey must be relations, then, of the 
poet’s “ Talking Tree.” 

At Mount Auburn Cemetery, Cambridge, 
Mass., they anticipate the necessity of an extermina- 
tion of the too numerous —- the little animals 
destroying all the bulbs and birds’-eggs. 


Vateso, Cal., has a “social telegraph” ex- 
tending from the telegraph office to the k, thence 
to the houses of four prominent citizens, the instru- 
ments being operated principally by the ladies. 


Vinernta claims that the General Coverr 
m ent owed her, on the 31st of December, 1832, on ac- 
count of the war of 1812, $483,758, and that the inter. 
est has now increased the sum due to over $1,500,000, 


Tne First Minnesota regiment will hold 
their fourth reunion at Minneapolis, on the 14th of 
June, Major-General Halleck and Staff, now stationed 
at - Paul, have expressed their pleasure to be. pre- 
sen 


On the 19th inst. a young man aged 22 
years, whose term of three years’ imprisonment in the 
Cambridge, Mass,, House of correction had expired, 
was removed to State-prison to enter on a life of im- 
prisonment, 


Durina a thunder-storm recently at St. 
John, N.B., the lightning struck the wires of the fire- 
alarm telegraph, which are connected with some of 
the bells of the city churches, ringing them in two or 
three instances. 


Tue Illinois State Methodist Camp Meet- 
ing for this year has been located at Old Town, eight 
miles east from Kloommgton, on the Indianapolis, 
ey my and Western Railroad. August 26th is 
the day fixed for the opening. 


Some boys of Monpelier, Vt., recently went 
on a hunting expedition, carrying their ammunition 
in their pockets. One of them sat down to smoke, 
when a spark was communicated to his pocket, ex- 
ploding the powder and burning him fearfully. 


Two rival ice companies in California are to 
contend for the championship. They are to test the 
question of superiority by each placing a block of ice 
of a certain weight in a room, the block that keeps 
longest from melting to be regarded as the best. 


Amonest the passengers of a steamer which 
arrived at Boston recently from Europe were a family 
consisting of the father, aged forty-four; his wife, 

thirty-nine, and ten children, including three 
pairs of twins, aged respectively five, three and two 
years. 


A Cauirorsta Indian, whose wife had been 
bitten by a rattlesnake, sent for a bottle of whisky to 
counteract the effects of the poison. But the indian, 
having first tasted the whisky, ended by getting drunk 
on B, Raving his wife to die, which she uncomplain- 
ingly did. 


A came of eroquet, in Rockton, Ill, was 
rudely terminated on Monday by one young gentle- 
man of the party getting into a dispute with another 
on some t, and, in a moment of onee. hitting 
= over the head with his mallet, killing almost 

stantly. 


Tne Londoners are much pleased with their 
new horse-railroads, though the cars have to then: a 
“transatlantic” look. They are surprised to learn 
how much easier ordinary vebicies run when they can 

t the wheels, on one or both sides, upon the smooth 

orse-car rails. 


Ir is said that the black orang, or chimpan- 
zee, on being taught to wear clothes, becomes fond of 
them. It learns to lie in a bed with its head on the 

iliow, and pulls the clothes over itself like a man. 
Me red orang learns to drink coffee and tea, and 
grows fond of wine. 


Ons of the novelties of Paris is a hat made 
of wood shavings, which sells for five cents, a really 
superior quality selling for twenty cents. The best 
look as finely as the Panama, are of exquisite white- 
ness, light and comfortable, and with careful hand- 
ling last some days. 


Ove of the Illinois papers denounces the 
late Constitutional Convention for issuing an address 
to the people explaining and commending the new 
ape and 8 i me - absurd — ption 
in not only giving the text, bu sermon 
and making the application.” 
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" Sw YoRK Ciry.—BURGLAR AND FIRE PROOF SAFES AT BALL, BLACK & CO's. 565 sx 607>>e0kDwar, setae? ns y mierwtay andr ves math =e A JEWELEY, ETC., ETC. 


BALIysBLACK &€Q.'S SAFES FO 
THE’ DEPOSIT OF VALUABL 
GOODS. 


Ira the advent of the warm season, and in 
the midst of prep@rations for our fashionable 
watering-places, it is but natural that our citi- 

possessing gold and silver ware, precious 
stones, and other articles of value, should seek 
a place, ‘‘ where thieves do not break in and 
steal,” to deposit them. 

Messrs. Ball, Black & Co., of Nos. 565-7 Broad- 
way, have, without doubt, the most complete 
and secure arrangements for this purpose to be 
found in the city. In the basement of their 
well-known establishment, which is thoroughly 
fire-proof, they had a large safe or cell con- 
structed, at the time the building was erected, 
which now contains many millions’ worth of 
property. This safe is fifty feet long by twenty- 
five wide and sixteen high, and is formed of 
two-inch bars of chilled iron, sunk into a stone 
foundation, and penetrating the iron and brick 
floor above. The bars are strengthened by 
heavy cross-ties, and the only entrance to the 
safe is by a massive door fitted with a combina- 
tion lock. Within are deposited in piles, 
properly checked and classified, trunks, chests, 


boxes, bundles, etc., containing valuable goods | 


of various species. 

For the safe-keeping of coin, diamonds and | 
jewels of great value, a large burgiar-proof | 
safe is provided within the main safe, and in 
this, besides many small packages whose value | 


was far up in the thousands, we noticed many | 
bundles of caimel’s-hair shawls, choice laces | yew YoRK CITY.—-A SCENE IN CHAMBERS STREET—HOW THE OWNER OF A COW WAS “‘ INTER- | 
and furs, packed with cedar and camphor. 

All that art could do toward making this de- | 





OBVERSE OF A SILVER MEDAL PRESENTED BY PRESIDENT 


MADISON TO AN INDIAN CHIEF, 


pository-safe secure from burglars and fire, has 
been accomplished ; and to make “assurancé 
doubly sure.” a system of watching is in opera- 





| 


| 


VIEWED” BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY 


tion which is of a very effective char- 
acter. 

Two watchmen are employed during 
the night-time about this department 
—one stationed without the building, 
and the other being locked securely | 
within the apartment. To guard against | 
dereliction of duty, the outside watch 
is obliged to 


stated and frequent periods. The in- 
side guard is furnished with a patent 
watch locked up in a brass box to pre- 
vent any meddling with the hands. 
Every twenty minutes it is his duty to 
wind the watch, by which operation a 


steel pin, thus showing the 
minute the duty was discharged. Of 
the keys there are five, each different 
inshape, and placed at various pointe | 
oftheapartment. Bythe arrangement 
of the lock, if a key is skipped it cannot 
be used again until the next round, 
and the paper dial will show the time 
of the watchman’s negligence, The 
keys are sealed to the wall, and ne- 





communicate with a | 
clock signal within the building, at | 


false dial, of paper, is punctured with a | 
exact | 


room. .The intervals between the ihe 
the main® afford ae space t 
transmission of air, so ft hothing within can 
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FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


rust or mold. The safe is lighted by 
jets of gas, which enable the watch- 
man to see that the deposits are not 
disturbed. 

This firm formed the first Safe 
Deposit Company in the city, hav- 
| ing made this a feature of their exten- 

| sive establishment twelve years ago. 
They receive packages for any length 
of time, and give insurance receipts, 
| guaranteeing safety from thieves and 
| fire, to all depositors. The fact that 
they have in their safe packages de- 
posited as long ago as 1861, and that dur- 
ing the greater part of each year their 
safes are completely filled, prove the 
security and success of the enterprize. 





THE ECKERT 
MEDAL. 


In 1809, under anthority of an act 
|} of Congress, President Madison pre- 
sented to James Eckert, an Indian 
chief, a silver medal, in acknowledg- 
|} ment of his services rendered the 
government during the Revolutionary 


SI LVER 


cessitate a continual passage about the! War. Tue medal has been on exhi- 





bition att @ establishment of Browne & Spauld- 

"Ing, jewejers, Nos. 668-70 B ay, where, as 
@ valuable national curiosity, attracted much 
attention. It is the design of the owner to 
place the Smithsonian Institute in possession 
of this intesenting relic. 


A RARE EVENT IN . NEW YORK. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who happened to be pres- 
ent, relates the annexed anecdote—which we 
have thought worthy of an illustration— of 
Henry Bergh, Esq., the efficient President of 
the American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

“While passing along Chambers street, I 
chanced to see two men leading a cow and 
calf. There was a rope about the mother’s 
neck, and another around the helpless little 
calf; and the bag of the cow was distended 
fearfully by the milk within it, and which the 
little creature, to whom it belonged, was denied 
the privilege of sucking, in order that the owner 
might make it appear to the purchaser that the 
cow was a great giver of milk. Observing this, 
Mr. Bergh, who happened fortunately to be pass- 
ing, brought the party to a stand, and obliged the 
proprietor to let the calf feed toits full. This 
order was at first objected to ; but, seeing that 
it was useless, he suffered him to liberate the 
calf, and conduct it to the cherished fountain. 
| Now the scene is comprised in the poor mother 

feeding her young, and licking its body at the 
| same time, just as a woman kisses her baby; 
the delight of the little thing as it tugged at 
the teats, and the crowd of spectators, with 
Mr. Bergh standing by the side of the animals, 
arms folded, and looming up nearly a head and 
| shoulders above the group, in front of the County 
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Couri-House. I wish I could draw this scene, 
for, while it was called a moral picture or ser- 
mon in the streets, it rendered several of God’s 
creatures—dumb and intellectual—happy for at 
least half an bour. 

***The animals are mine,’ said the man. 

‘* ¢ Yes,’ replied Mr. Bergh, * that may be, but 
the milk is nature’s, and belongs to the fam- 
ishing little being whith is now drifiking it; and 
Iam going to stop here until it has swallowed 
every drop that it wants.’ 

* And so he did, until the mother and her off- 
spring moved off, rejoicing, then the crowd dis- 
persed, and I along with it. 

“It is my opinion that such a little incident 
is calculated to temper the savage instincts of 
the heartless observer, as a sermon from the 
pulpit. Brron,” 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 


Tue drug-stores of San Francisco are of two | 


kinds —the Chinese and the American. The 
American ones are fitted up very much like 
those of New York or Chicago, and the busi- 
ness conducted in them is essentially Ameri- 
can. But the Chinese drug-stores are plain 
and unpretending, and a person who visits 


them will ask in vain for soda-water or French 
candies, which are almost inseparably con- 
nected with pharmaceutical establishments on 
the Atlantic coast. The proprietor keeps his 
wares in boxes, bottles and jars, and has a va- 
riety of things—good for the stomach, but bad 
for the palate—stowed away in modest-looking 
drawers, The Chinese labels, on the different 
receptacles, are unintelligible to‘an Ainericany 
quite as much so as the Latin used by our own 
dispensers of medicine, but they are not writ- 
ten with any design of deceiving the regular 
patrons. A Chinese can see and read for him- 
self the name of the article he wants ; he may 
be deceived in its quality, but he is not in its 
character. Medicine is made lees mysterious 
among the Chinese than among ourselves; 
many of the physicians are quacks, and have 
a variety of nostrums for the cure of all ills 
that Mongolian flesh is heir to, but the drug- 
gists are generally honest in their dealings, 
and make little pretense of secrecy. 

Most of the medicines used by the Chinese 
are of a vegetable character. They use some 
mineral substances, but less, on the whole, than 
the Occidental nations. Roots and herbs are 
| their favorites, and among them ginseng occn- 
| piesa high place. This plant grows in several 
| parts of the United States, and, of late years, 
quite a trade has sprung up in ginseng for 
Chinese use. 








THE COMING MAN.—A CHINESE CAMP-SCENE ON THE LINE OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD—‘‘ THE COMING MAN ” PREPARING HIS EVENING MEAL.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARIIST. 


Kingdom known as Mongolia there are many 
men*whose whole business consists of the col- 
lection of ginseng, and its transport to market, 
There is also in Mongolia a plant, whose name 
has not reached the United States; it holds an 
important place in the Oriental mind, and com- 
mands a high price. Sometimes a native will 
search for weeks and months without finding 
ene of these plants. If he gets a dozen of 
them annually he is very fortunate, and the 
cash he receives for them amply repays for all 
trouble. The soft horns of the deer and elk— 
procured by killing the animal just as he has 
cast his old antlers and is putting on the new— 
are highly prized in the Chinese materia medica. 
They are dried, and then ground to powder, 
and are superstitiousity considered a specific for 
several diseases of the flesh and blood. 

The paraphernalia of the Chinese drug-store is 
not extensive. Mortars and pestles for mixing, 
scales for weighing, and a few knives and roll- 
ers for making p lls and plasters, constitute the 
necessary equipment. The Chinese are skillful 
compounders of drugs, and since their acquaint- 
ance with foreigners they have adopted several 
drugs hitherto unknown to them, to their own 
use. When a Chinese druggist is unwell he will 
take his own medicines without hesitation—a 
proof of honesty as great as that of the restau- 
rant-keeper who ate, with apparent relish, a 


In that part of the Flowery | mutton pie of his own making. 


TRE COMING MAN,-—-TER DIRPENSATORY OF A CHINESE PHARMACEUTIST IN THR ONINESE QUARTER, SAN FRANCIGCO.-——FROM A SHETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 





Chinese physicians have been very successful 
in California, not only among their own people 
but with native Americans. Some of them have 
made fortunes by their practice, and one dis- 
tinguished practicioner is about to open an of- 
fice in New York. In China the laws about 
physicians are very strict, and before a student 
can'get a diploma he must go through a severe 
examination. In many families. the 
medicine is hereditary, the son ta up the 
business when the father retires by reason of 
old age or death. Anatomy is not studied as 
closely by Chinese students as by our own, but 
their knowledge of physiology and hygiene is 
said to be excellent. They excel in making 
diagnostic observations, and their ability In 
this particular comes from their close attention 
and great delicacy of touch. It is said that 
some of the Chinese doctors will go through a 
hospital, blindfolded, and tell the nature of the 
disease of every patient simply by feeling his 
pulse. Dr. Li-Po-Tai, who used to have an 
enormous practice in San Francisco, was famous 
for his skill in making diagnoses of cases, and 
for many remarkable cures. It is said that 
when the Empress of China needs a physician, 
and the imperial medical man is summoned, he 
must not enter the room, but he feels her pulse 
through a string attached to her wrist. So keen 
is his touch that he can tell the condition of his 
patient without seeing her. 
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Thousands of the Chinese in California were 
employed in the construction of the Pacific Rail- 
way. They were employed in gangs, apart 
from other laborers, as it was found that the 
representatives of the Middle Kingdom and the 
Green Isle of Erin would not mingle harmo- 
niously. They had their camps, which were 
moved as the work pro; and they at- 
tended to the preparation of their food in their 
own way. Their staple article of diet was 
boiled rice, but they were by no means averse 
to fish, flesh and fowl, when they could get 
them. Their cooking was generally performed 
in broad pans, which they tarned one above 
the other, in case they wished to keep the 
steam inside. When their meals were ready 
they sqatted on the ground, and performed 
some very lively work with their chop-sticks, 
For an inexperienced person to eat rice with 
chop-sticks is much like taking soup with a 
fork ; but a Chinese finds no difficulty in get- 
ting a large quantity down his throat, and ata 
very rapid rate. 

In their camps along the railway, the Chinese 
were generally peaceful and orderly—more so 
than their Hibernian competitors. They rarely 
indulged in head-breaking, and when they did 
80, they went about it with comparative quiet, 
and did not disturb their neighbors. They had 
certain days when they wanted to enjoy them- 
selves, but their times of recreation were few 
and far between. It is currently reported that 
the Chinese camps were not desirable in the 
immediate neighborhood of hen-roosts, and 
that there was a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the disappearance of chickens from their 
accustomed places and the discovery of feathers 
and small bones in the Chinese quarters. But 
fondness for birds of the barn-yard is not con- 
fined to the Celestials, and I believe that camps 
of all kinds are not conducive to the longevity 
of hens and turkeys in the immediate vicinity. 








THE END OF FOUR GREAT MEN, 


Tae four conquerers who occupy the most 
conspicuous places in the history of the world are 
Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, and Bonaparte. 

Alexander, after having climbed the dizzy height of 
his ambition, with his temples bound with chaplets 
dipped in the blood of millions, looked down upon a 
conquered world, and wept that there was not any 
other world for him to conquer, set a city on fire, and 
died in a scence of debauth. 

Hannibal, after having, to the astonishment and 
consternation of Rome, passed the Alps, and having 
put to flight the armies of the mistress of the world, 
and stripped three bushels of gold rings from the fin- 
gers of her slaughtered knights, and made her founda- 
tions quake, fled from his country, being hated by 
those who once exultingly united his name to that of 
their and called him Hanni-baal, and died at last 
by n administered by his own hand, unlamented 

unwept, in a foreign land. 

Cesar, after having conquered eight hundred cities, 
and dyeing his ents in the blood of one million of 
his foés ; after having pursued to death the only rival 
he had on earth—was miserably assassinated by those 

friends, and in that very 
greatest 


considered his nearest 
place attainment of which had been his 
™ ae Whose mandates, kings am@ popes 
obeved, having filled the earth with the terror of 


name, after having del Europe with tears and 
blood, and clothed the world in sackcloth—closed his 
days in lonely banishment, almost an from 
the world, yet where he could sometimes see his 
country’s banner waving over the depot, but which 
Gid noe, and could not b ng him aid. 

Thus these four men, who seemed to stand the 
representatives of all those whom the world calls 
great—these four men, who each in turn made the 
earth tremble to its very center, by their simple tread, 
severally died, one by yng ny as was sup- 


posed, by mingled with his e, one a suicide, 
one murdered by his friends, and ope a lonely exile! 
How wre is the end of such earthly greatness. 








THE FLY. 


I setreve we can nowhere find a better type 
of aperfectly free creature than the common house- 
fly. Not free only, but brave ; and irreverent to a de- 
gree which I think no republican could by any philos- 
ophy exalt himself to. There is no courtesy in him ; 
he does not care whether it is king or clown whom he 
teases; and in every step of his swift mechanical 
marcb, and in every pause of his resolute aberration, 
there is one and the same expression of perfect egot- 
ism, perfect independence and self-confidence, and 
conviction of the world’s having been made for files. 
Strike at him with your hand ; and to him immediate 
fact and external aspect of the matter is, what to you 
it would be if an acre of red clay, ten feet thick, twists 
itself up from the ground in one massive field, hovered 
over you for a second, and came crashing down with 
That is the external aspect of it; the inner 

-mind, is “f a quite natural and un- 

rtant occurrence—one of the momentary con- 

hand, and alights on the bac’ ori, You ph 

ae vern him, nor persuade him, nor 
e has his own 

own ends, 


has no work to 


ical 

has his eins ; the bee her gathering and building ; 
the spider her cunning network ; the ant her treasury 
and accounts. All these are comparatively slower, or 
ple of only business. But your fly, free in the air, 
Res in the chamber, a black incarnation of caprice, 
wandering, investigating, eae, Se feas at 
his will, with rich variety of ch in feast, from the 
-up sweets in the grocer’s window to those of 
the butcher’s back yard, coe fem So antes pees on 
our cab-horse’s back to the brown spot‘in the road, 
rom which, as the hoof disturbs him, he rises with 

angry republican buzz—what freedom like this? 








Wuerr THE Sun DoEs not Set. ——ene Siow 
graphic omege is from the description of a scene 
tnessed by a Mr. Campbell and his party, in the 
north of Norway, from a cliff one thousand feet above 
the sea: “The ocean stretched away in silent vast- 
ness at our feet; the sound of its waves scarcely 
our airy lookout ; away in the north, the 
huge old sun hung low along the horizon, like the 
slow beat of the pendulum in the tall clock of our 
ifather’s parlor corner. We all stood silent, look- 
at our watches. When both hands came together 
at twelve, midnight, the full round orb hung trium- 
phantly above the waves—a bridge of gold running 
due north spanned the water between us and him. 
There he shone in silent majesty which knew no set- 
ting. We involuntarily too off our hats ; no word 
was said. Combine, you can, the most brilliant 
sunrise and sunset you ever saw, and its beauties will 
le before the gorgeous coloring which now lit up 
ocean, heaven and mountain. In half an hour 
the sun had swung up perceptily on his beat, the 
colors to of m , @ fresh breeze 
over the flood, one songster after another 
piped up in the grove behind us—we had slid into an- 
day.” 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Tar land of infancy—Lap-land. 
PatTeRN women—The milliners. 
Hiex words—Dialogue in a balloon. 
Foitztow1ne the hounds—Their tails. 
A noran ‘‘ needle” woman—Cleopatra. 
Morto of the gardeners—Letuce plant. 


Tae modern key to wealth— A burglar’s 
jimmy. 


Tue liveliest branch of trade —The free 
lunch business. 


Townervut lyre—The music-teacher who broke 
his engagement. 


Orrice-srexer’s cry: “Oh! that I were an 
event, that I might take place.” 


Corsets are said to be economical, because 
they keep women from “ running to waist.” 


} ‘Tse first broker—Pharaoh’s daughter; she 
got a little prophet from the rushes on the banks, 


War was Robinson Crusoe’s man Friday 
like a rooster? Because he scratched for himself and 
crew-80, 


A rew miles from Nashville, there iaan old 
negress who is one hundred years old. She says, “‘ De 
, Lo’d done forgot to call for me.” 


A sick man was told that nothing could cure 
him but a quart of catnip tea. ‘Then I must die,” 
said he, “‘ for I don’t hold but a pint.” 


A Lonpon merchant advertised for a clerk 
who could “bear confingment.”” He received an an- 
swer from one who had n seven years in jail. 


A PASSENGER On an Ohio railroad was aroused 
from a serene slumber the other night, by the tooting 
of the whistle, and exclaimed: “‘ The train has caught 
up with those cattle again.” 


A yxoune lady at Burlington, Towa, went to 
church and forgot her waterfall, leaving it in the 
window, and when she returned she found a little 
bluebird sitting in it on two eggs. 


A Provrpence ‘‘ help” boiled the sand-glass 
with the family eggs last week, until she got discour- 
about the sand ever running out, and the juven- 

les have been playing ball with the eggs ever since. 


A soy in a country school was reading the 
following sentence : “‘The lighthouse is a landmark 
by day and & beacon by night,” and rendered it thus : 
“The lighthouse is a landlord by day and a deacon 
by night.” 

An intelligent youth, recently engage in a 
commercial office, made out a p Pave an, Lill for 
“fourty” barrels of flour. His employer called his 
attention to an error in the spelling of forty. ‘Sure 
ae,” replied the promising clerk, “I left out the 
g 


An Irishman fell in love with a lady, but she, 
instead of reciprocating his affections, fell in love with 
another man, and married him, which caused Pat to 
exclaim, in the fullness of his heart, ‘Och, would that 

ou had been born twins, so that’ I could have had 
of you. 


“ Wuy is this tan before the house? I hope 
madame is notill.’’ ‘No, no, monsieur, only in bed 
the last three days.”’ ‘Indeed, and not ill, you say ?”’ 
“ The fact is, monsieur, she has lost two of her favor- 
ite carriage-horses, and cannot bear to hear the sound 
of carriage-wheels.”’ 


A coop old Massachusetts deacon, recently 
deceased, was once called in question upon some 
points of faith — to his denomination. With 
& great deal of earnestness, his reply was: ** Don’t 
tell me that I am mistaken. I know all about Con- 

tionalism, for my son has taken the Congrega- 
tonal Glove for years!’ The son had been a mem- 
ber of Congress. 


‘Is my face dirty?” asked a young lady 
from the backwoods, while seated with her aunt at 
the dinner-table on a steamboat running from Cairo 
to New Orleans. “Dirty? No. Why did you ask?’ 
‘* Because that insulting waiter insists upon putting a 
towel beside my plate. I’ve thrown three under the 
table, and yet every time he comes around he puts 
another one before me,” 


A root, ® barber, and a bald-headed man 
were traveling together. Losixg their way, they were 
forced to sleep in the n air; and to avert danger, 
it was agreed to watch by turns. The first lot fell on 
the barber, who, for amusement, shaved the fool’s head 
while he was sleeping. He then awoke him, and the 
fool, raising his hand to scratch his head, exclaimed : 
“Here’s a pretty mistake ; you have awakened the 
old bald-headed man instead of me.” 


Taz t Gray was notoriously. fearful of 
fire, and kept a ladder of ropes in his bedroom. Some 
mischievous young men at Cambridge, knowing this, 
roused him from below in the middle of a dark night, 
with the cry of fire! The staircase, they said, was in 
flames. Up went -the window, and down he came on 
his rope ladder, as fast as he could, into a tub of wa- 
ter, which was placed there to receive him. He was 


put out. 

Haxsit was extremely with the ex- 
conductor. As he sat in the office, he would start 
every time he heard a bell ring, and yell “all aboard.” 
Then he would go about the office at intervals, and 
try to collect fare from his assistants. We dropped in 
casually one afternoon, and Billy wanted to know if 
we had a “ pass.” He couldn’t accustomed to his 
new tion atall. He pined to on the road. 
One day he the boys to put him through a col- 
lision, which they did to his entire gratification. They 
tore his clothes nearly off, blacked both his eyes, 
broke a kerosene lamp over his head, and piled a red- 


hot stove on stop of him. was in an of 
delight, and declared he hadn’t enjoyed 80 
much since he had a “bile.” 


Te privileges of a stockholder are illus- 
trated by a paragraph boy from a Paris letter. 
Two gentlemen were chatting on the Boulevard ; one 
was a speculator, “py +o! the plan of a mag- 
nificent project ; the other a dazzled capitalist, y 
ie bait. He hesitated a little, but was just 

ing, when near these two passed a couple of 
youngsters of twelve years. They were looking into 
a@ tobacco shop close by, and one cried out to the 
other: “I'd like to smoke a sou’s worth of tobacco.” 
“ Well,” said the other, “ buy @son’s worth.” “Ah! 
as luck will have it, I haven’t the sou.” “Hold on! 
I’ve got two sous.” ‘‘That’s the ticket! Just the 
thing—one for the pipe, and one for the tobacco.” 
“Oh, yes; but what am I todo?’ “You? Oh, you 
shall the stockholder ; you can spit.” It was a 
flash of light. The capitalist thrust his hands into his 
pockets and fled. 


An eccentric barber opened a shop under the 
walls of the King’s Bench Prison. The windows being 
broken when he entered it, he mended them with pa- 
per, on which - yey “Shave for a penny,” with 
the usual invitation to customers, and over his door 
was scrawled the following : 

“ Here lives Jemmy Wright. 

Shaves as well as any man in England. 

Almost—not quite.” 
Foote, who loved anything eccentric, saw these In- 
scriptions, and, hoping to extract some wit from the 
author, whom he justly concluded to be an odd charac- 
ter, he pulled off his hat, and, thrusting his head 
through a paper page into the shop, called out, “Is 
Jemmy Wright at home?’ The barber immediately 





forced his own head through another pane into the 
street, and replied, “‘ No, sir ; be has just popped out.” 


INTERESTING CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HENRY WARD 


B CHER, 
THE NOTED PHILANTHROPIST AND PREACHER, 
CONCERNING DR. SHERMAN AND HIS 
METHOD OF CURING 
RUPTURE, 

“Truth crushed to earth will rise again.” 
—({BRYANT. 


A man who repents in sackcloth and ashes should 
be esteemed, ng | when he gives strong proofs 
of his reformation. He who writes wickedly of an- 
other in the dark or secret is a dangerous character, 
and must always be regarded with suspicion. Gener- 
ally such persons, in writing pone mye to the char- 
acter of others, portray most vividly their own true 
nature, particularly so if biassed by jealousy or re- 
venge. r. Beecher well knows the truth of this, and 
would doubtless blush with shame to be caught in 
that disreputable species of trickery. The following 
favorable extracts are taken from letters of Mr. 
Beecher to gentiemen in various parts of the country. 
These extracts accord with that Scriptural text which 
admonishes us to take the good and leave the bad. 
After reading them, who can doubt Dr, Sherman’s 
success in all cases of rupture ? 


Postmarked] BROOKLYN, March 29, 1870. 
Y DEAR Str—I believe the doctor of whom you in- 
quire to be well. 
Go and get him to recommend to you a proper truss, 


: Yours truly, 
(Signed) 


H, »- BEECHER. 
BROOKLYN, April 6, 1870. 
Str—Mr. Beecher does understand your letter. Mr. 
Beecher has given information respecting Dr. Sher- 
man. Ihave answered several letiers addressed to 
Mr. Beecher. Mr. Beecher has no rupture, and never 
had any use for trusses. 


Respectfully, 
(Signed) lire. Hw. BEECHER. 


BROOKLYN, April 11, 1870. 

Dear Srr—In reply to yours, Mr. Beecher desires 
me to say that he saw Dr. Sherman, his trusses. 
Wrote after seeing. He thought Dr. Sherman should 


be trusted. Res 
Mrs. H.W. BEECHER. 


(Signed) 
BROOKLYN, April 12, 1870. 
Srr—Mr. Beecher des'-es me to say that he saw Dr. 
Sherman, saw his truss 3, and never had any need of 
them. E. W. B., 
for Henry Ward Beecher. 
BROOKLYN, April 4, 1870. 
Str—Mr. Beecher eee me to say that he knows 
of Sherman to his credit. He gave consent to use his 


nal signed) 5 oe 8 W. BEECHER. 


Dr. SHERMAN 


is daily at his office, 697 Broadway, relieving ruptured 
patients by the application of his Hernial Appliances, 
which are infinitely superior to any truss for comfort, 
pare and radical cure, when used in conjunction 


RvUYPTORNRE 


Curative Compound. 

Pamphiets illustrated, with photographic likenesses 
of bad cases before and after the cure, with other in- 
formation, mailed on receipt of ten centa. Ruptured 
persons should send for it. 








TO THE READERS OF THIS JOURNAL. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATION ve 
637 Pearl street, New York. 
SHovtp you desire a copy of 262 of Franx 
LESLIE’s CHIMNEY CORNER, the best family paper 
published, beginning our new story, ‘‘ Hidden Away,” 
by Miss Etta Pierce, sent to any one of your acquaint- 
ance who would be likely to appreciate the story, it 
will give us pleasure to forward it, on receiving the 
name and address. Yours, respectfully, 
FRANK LESLIE. 








Dr. Garpnen’s “‘ Conjugal Sins” has reached 
the TWELFTH THOUSAND, and is highly commended on 
all hands, for its outspoken condemnation of all the 
various forms of crimes against the Laws of Life and 
Health which are committed under, as well as outside 
of, the conjugal yoke, growing out of the sexual re- 
lation, From very many ladies he has received letters 
thanking him for information, which was new to 
them, and the Rey. Dr. Topp, writes him: “If you 
were to hear all the confessions about ‘ Conjugal Sins’ 
which might be made, your ears would give out under 
the wail.” 


Persons who are not fond of being choked 
with coffee grounds while drinking a favorite bever- 
age, will be glad to learn how a cup of delicious tea or 
coffe, free from all sediment, retaining all the aroma, 
and saving at least one-third of the material, may be 
secured. The National Coffee POt, manufactured by 
the Meriden Brittannia Company, 199 Broadway, is an 
apparatus simple and durable in construction, and 
worthy of high recommendation. It has already be- 
come very popular, and experience shows that the en- 
comiums it has received have not been undeserving. 








INTERESTING TO LADIBS. 

* * * “T purchased a Grover & Baker Machine 
some twelve years since, and it has never been out of 
order in any way, but has proved very serviceable in 
my family. I do not know how I could do without it.” 
—Mrs. John Denison, Winthrop, Conn. 


ow to Look YWoung—Sixteen.—Don't 
ie or use vile ak. Renae, Fixteons apply 
Jagan’s Magnolia Balm upon your face, neck and 
hands, and use Lyon’s Kathairon upon your hair. 
The Balm makes your complexion pearly: soft and 
natural, and you can’t tel what didit. It removes 
freckles, tan, sallowness, ring-marks, =e. 
etc.; and in place of a red, rustic face, you have the 
marble purity of an exquisite belle. It gives to mid- 
die age the bloom of perpetual youth. Add these 
effects to a splendid head of hair produced by the 
Kathairon, and a lady has done her best in the way of 
adornment, Brothers will have no spinster sisters 
when these articles are around. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The | Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. 0. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N. ¥. Sold by Druggiste everywhere. 


ATTRACTIONS OF CHIMNEY CORNER, 
No. 2G2: 


“ IDDEN AWAY,” a new continued 

novel, by Etta W. Piercc; “In Mortman,” 
by MravJ. G. Austin; “The Mau in Black,” by J. G. 
Raymond ; “Cobwebs,” “Fast Asleep,” ‘‘ Lost in the 
Snow,” with a variety of other tales and sketches by 
our best writers; “ Little Rosy’s Vi of Discov- 
ery,” with illustrations by Frolichs “Irish Turf- 
Gatherers,” “ Thibetan Bell,”’ by Colonel Knox ; “ Job 
and the Eagles,” etc., etc. Portrait of Morris Phillips, 














Altman Bros, & Co,, 
SIXTH AVENUE, 


Our Dress Goods Department 
Cannot Be Beat. 


WE SHALL ENUMERATE A FEW PRICES, AS 
FOLLOWS: 
1,000 pieces CREPE EUGENIES, all shades, 37c, ; 
worth 60c, 
. a ow pieces NEW SPRING POPLINS, 50c.; worth 


= myaees TWENTY-SEVEN INOH, very finest, 50c.; 
wi . 
. -— pieces FRENCH ROLL POPLINS, Silk Warp, at 


i a / ~ VERY SUPERIOR QUALITY, ON ROLL, 
nly 
200 pieces JAPANESE SILK, all shades, at $1. 

200 pieces REAL IRISH POPLINS, at $1.62%. 

In our White Goods Stock we have: 

10 cases BUFF LINEN, for Suits, at 23c. 

10 cases GRAY AND SLATES, very fine, at 30c. 

1,000 pieces WHITE PICQUES, at 25¢., 30c., and 
85c. ; worth 50c. 

1,000 pieces WHITE GOODS, for Suits, at 29c. ; 
worth 40c, 

5,000 dozen LINEN NAPKINS, at $1, $1.25, and 
$1.50 per dozen. 

Any quantity of TABLE LINEN, at all prices. 


JUST OPENED, THIS DAY, 


1,000 Pieces ‘“‘ BROCHE” Figured Silk 
Grenadines, 
AT 45c. PER YARD—WORTH 75c. TO IMPORT. 


This is the handsomest and richest material of a 
summer dress ever manufactured, and cannot 
made for less than 75c. 

Call soon, or they wil be closed out, 


Altman Bros. & Oo., 331 & 333 Sixth Ave. 
NOVELTIES. 
Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children’s 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS, ready-made and to order. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, CHANTILLY, POINT and 
APPLIQUE LACE SHAWLS, THREAD LACE 
JACKETS, BARBES, CAPES, PARASOL COV- 


ERS, etc., etc. 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, GUIPURE and HAMBURGH 
BANDS, FINE FRENCH MACHINE BANDS and 


EDGINGS. 
LINEN, CAMBRIC, LAWN and COLORED BOR- 
DERED HANDKERCHIEFS, for Ladies and Gen- 


tiemen, 
A splendid assortment at VERY LOW PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Cor. Broadway and Nineteenth St. 











F YOU HAVE NOT READ “HID- 
DEN AWAY,” get No, 262 of FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, and begin it at once. A 
fine art-picture—“ Wait for Me,” is given gratis. 


BOOSEY’S 
60-OENT PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST MOD- 
ERN TUTOR, forty-four pages, full music-size, 
60 cents. Simple to learn from, easy to teach 
y. Tutors for singing men’s and ladies’ voices ; 
flute, clarionet, cornet, violin, concertina, cabinet- 
organ, etc. Each 50 cents. Each method complete, 
and written by the most eminent professors, includ 
Balfe, Hatton, Pratten, etc. A new catalogue free, 0 
the cheapest and largest collections of modern music 
in the world. BOOSEY 0., 
4 Bond street, removed from 644 Broadway, N. Y. 








YSTERY !—By sending 25 cents and date 

of birth, I will send you a correct portrait of 

your future husband and wife, with name and date of 
marriage. Address D.C, CUTLER, Carthage, Illinois, 





i'T4 W. PIERCE'S 
“HIDDEN AWAY,” 


A story of wonderful power, a plot full of interest, 
characters delineated with a master-hand, 8 in 
No. 262 of FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, 
now out, and for sale everywhere. 










INVALIDS’ 

A TRAVELING-CHAIRS, 
a7 From $15 to $40, 
7‘ for in and out door use. 

And one having the use of the 
hands can propel and guide one. 

Having no use of the hands, 
any child of five years can push & 
grown person about. 


See Invalid’s Cai es to order. 
Qi) PATENT SEDAN CARRYING 
CHAIRS. 


State your case, and send stamp for circular. 
STEPHEN W. SMITH, 
No. 90 William St., New York. 





CURIOSITY~—A $10 and $20 (C.) bill sent as a curiosity 
for 50 cents, H. 0. JONES, 27 Otis Block, Chicago. 
7166-9 





MYSTERY SOLVED.—FIFTRFEN MINUTES, 
Private Conversation with Married Ladies! By 
one of theirnumber. Sent Free for stamp. 
766-7  <Addres Mrs. H. METZGER, Hanover, Pa. 


“WAIT FOR ME.” 


SPLENDID ART-PICTURE. EN- 

ved by Linton after an original painting by 

Mrs. 8. C. Anderson, is given away with No. 262 of 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. Sherman’s Patent Appliance and Rup- 
ture Curative, without the injury experienced from 
the use of trusses. Pamphlets illustrating bad cases of 
Rupture, before and after cure, with other informa- 
tion of interest to the Ruptured, mailed on receipt of 
ten cents. Address DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 
697 Broadway, New York. 











PRANK LESLIF’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY,-the best and most popular paper 


with the#yo — appears every Wednesday. 








of the Home Journal, and an elegant gift-plate— 
“ Walt for Me/" 


Price 6 cents ; $2.50 per annum. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





nts an improved 

Preserving by Steam, Fruits, Vegeta ‘ 
arrangement regarded by scientific judgea he most 
compiete for that purpose ever offered to the public. Its 
construction is perfectly simple and easy to managé. 
Six or more jars can in as many minutes be preserved, 
with one-fourth the labor and fuel usually required by 
any other process. The fruits retain all their Solidity, 
Flavor Beauty, requiring no sugar, unless pre- 
ferred. As a practical fru t-packer, the inventor speaks 
advisedly. When perfect jars are used (those represented 
in the cut, with Maseon’s Union and Standard, are re- 
rded by him asamong the best), and our directions fol- 
éwed, success is guaranteed! ce of Preservers: 

Bingle pipe, $3 ; two pipes, $4; four pipes, $5; 6 pipes, $6. 
Liberal arrangements made with the trade and good 

canvassers. For particulars, address 

WILLIAMS & CHASE, 35 Park Placo, N. Y. City. 


Reliance Wringer, 

















IMPROVED. 
_ Keyed Rolls. 
> @ White Rub- 
ARS a Spiral 
logs. Eas 
— , Working. 
Se == Has Ourved 
2 a my Clamp. Fits 
ROLLS, 
SPIRALGEAR, © ™ _. 
= The Cheap- 
est. 
TRY IT. 


PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman St., N. ¥.) PROV., R. I. 


Cc. C. 


HIDDEN AWAY. 
HIDDEN AWAY. C. C. 
HIDDEN AWAY. C. C. 
HIDDEN AWAY. 








C. C. HIDDEN AWAY. 
C. C. HIDDDN AWAY. 
Cc. C. HIDDEN AWAY. 
OR THE EXCELLENT STORY, 


“HIDDEN AWAY "—the most attractive novel 
offered to readers—see No. 262 of FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER, now ready, with an elegant art- 
picture, ‘“‘ Wait for Me /’’—gratis. 


SYPHER & CO. 
(Successors to D. Marley), 


No. 667 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 


Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 


Meadville Theological School (Unitarian) 
DUCATES MINISTERS, gives $160 
a@ year to worthy beneficiaries. Begins August 


29. Write 
765-9 A. A. LIVERMORE, Meadville, Pa. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 


MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Press and offices, 
$15, $20, $30. Send for a circular to 
LOWE PRESS CO., 15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 














Wonderfal and Amusing. 
Library of Love, 50 cents. 


ey? Photographs. 
Astor Place, New York. 


25 cents a le 

Send te W. 0. WEMYSS, 3 

RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 

NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 

pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 

a@ year. “Hidden Away,” the best American 
Story ever issued, has just commenced. 


WM. KNABE & C0., 


(Established 1833.) 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIEAN O S. 


These instruments are pronounced by all the lead 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn ; Crosby’s Opera House, Chic : 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 











WAREROOMS : 


Mo. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington St., Chicago, Tl. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 
HIDDEN AWAY. 
{ORTHOCOMING ATTRACTION 





IN 
THR CHIMNEY CORNER.—In Number 262 of 


DEGRAAF 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





a 


Still conticue to keep the largest stock of 
PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture. Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 





The Collins Watch Factory. 


fn 





hunting cases, Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes, 
Also, end of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth 
the price. 
“The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably given 
satisfaction.”—N. Y. Times. 

“One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
$25 have no hesitation in recommending them.”—Pomeroy’s 

Democrat, 


TO CLUBS: Where six Watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh Watch free. 


he Celebrated Imitation GOLD HUNTING 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide). 


These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time, and as imitation of Gold Watches, is so well estab- 
lished, as to require no recommendations. 
their color, and each one is fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. 
eled Patent Levers, $15—equal in appearance and for time 
to goid ones costing $150 ; those of extra fine finish, $20— 
equalin 
rbly finished, and splendid watch, at $25—this equals 


They retain 
Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10; Full-Jew- 


a $200 gold watch; also, an extra heavy, su- 


All our watches are in 


pearance a $250 gold one, 
Chains, $2 to $8. 


Goods sent by ex- 


press to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 
C. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 





Boek AGENTS WANTED 


FOR THE 
Autobiography and Personal Recollec- 
tions of John B. Gough. 


The whole enlivened with affecting incidents full of 
interest and pathos. Fifty thousand sold the last five 
months. People will buy this, notwithstanding the 
‘hard times.”’ It is a pleasure to sell it, for it is do- 
ing much good. The work is splendidly bound and 
illustrated. Address the pnblishers. 

BILL, NICHOLS & uc Springfield, Mass. 





BAL tes: 

A long-needed a%t 
has been met by FITZ- 
GIBBONS’S 
CEDAR-LINED MOTH- 
PROOF FUR BOX, 
which is a sure protec- 
tion, and can be bought 
at a very small cost. 
Every lady should have 
a@ set box for her muff 
and collar. 

Evety military man 
should have a _ cedar- 
lined box for his uni- 
form. 

Every one should have 
a cedar-lined box for 
their winter clothing. 
























& HARRIS, Manufactor- 
, ers of Cedar-Lined and 
- Paper Boxes, 260 Canal 
Street ; also by Furriers, 
House -furnishing, al 
Fancy Goods Stores, 


ENDT’S 934 


READY-MADE and MADFE-TO-ORDER 
PLAIN and FANCY 


Show Cards 


And Price Marks, 
Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 
in elegance and cheapness. Send 3 cents for Cata- 
logue and Prices. 
EK. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N. ¥.- 


in every Town in the 

Agents Wanted tnion “Liverat terms. 
THE NOVELTY JOB 
PRINTING PRESS is 
the best and cheapest press 
ever made, with which to 
DO YOUR OWN 
oy PRINTING, and is second 
to none for the use of Gen=- 
Neral Job Printers. In- 
comparably the best present 
J pe that could be made to a boy 

“ orgizl. Prices of Presses, 

$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for full Circular, with 
testimonials and specimens of type and printing, to 
BENJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 FEDERAL 
Sr., Boston, Mass., or to C. C. THURSTON, No, 16 
College Place, New York ; KELLY, HOWELL & LUD- 
WIG, 917 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. KEL- 
LOGG, 68 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. “The 
press gives entire satisfaction/’—J. A. Walker, Pen- 
sacola, Fla, ‘Equal to any other press in its ability 
to do good work.”—American Union, Macon, Ga. 
“ Has supplied that long-felt want—a simple, strong, 
well-finished, and low‘priced press.”"—John Cussons, 
Glen Allen, Va. ‘“‘It does all that it is promised to 
do.” —Enterprise, McMinnville, Tenn. 


-NUNNS & SEIL, 


249 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 
























LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work, 
A GREAT OFFER! 
HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 


dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Or- 
gans of six first-class makers, including Chickering & 


FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY CORNER, issued | Sons, at extremely law prices, for cash, during this 
m 


May 23, commences HIDDEN AWAY, & novel 


month, or will take $5 to $25 monthiy until 


by Etta W. Pierce, which, for genuine merit, paid ; the same to let, and rent-money applied if pur- 


will take a high rank in American fiction. 


power of a master-hand. Ri. be by far 


most interésting story issu 


and deserves the perusal of all who can appre- 
ciate a novel of the highest excellence. 





In | 
plot, in language, in character, it shows the 


uring the season, | l 
Dosit. 





chased. 


GALLONS OF WHISKY FOR $1. 
or 25 centa. 


Address BIRD, Port De- 
765-8 





PATENT | 


For sale by BINGHAM y - 


REMEDY FOR PIMPLES. 


O ALL WHO DESIRE IT, THE UN- 
dersigned will mail (free), on receipt of six eent 
stamp, the recipe and full directions for preparing 
and using a Genuine Vegetable Balm that will im- 
mediately remove Pimples, Freckles, Blotches, Tan, 
Black Worms, and all eruptions and impurities of the 
skin, leaving the same clear, with a healthy glow. 
He will also send (free) instructions for producing 
a growth of hair on a bald head or smooth face. 
The above can be obtained by return mail by ad- 





dressing F. W. TRUER, Chemist, 
113 Broadway, New York. 
[THE SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 


pupils fn the schools throughout the country 
sre given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
G1iLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will not 
only incre.s® the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great ‘xrentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Bosion 
Journal. 


SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or, 
Science of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of 
life. 400 pages, cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, b A. A 
curious hook for inquisitive people. It contains vom- 
| plete instructions to acquire this wonderiul power 
over men or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











‘THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
| who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 
means of self-cure. Written by one who cured him- 
self, and sent free on receivi ostpaid directed en- 
velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 
dL riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 








25 A DAY! 40 new articles for agents. Sam- 
©) plessent/ree, H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 





GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS! $75 
to $200 per month. We want to employ a good 

nt in every county in the U.S. on commission 
or salary to introduce our World Renowned 
Patent White Wire Clothes Lines ; will last a 
handred — If you want profitable and plea- 
sant employment, address HUDSON RIVER WIRE 
Co., 75 William St.. N. ¥., or 16 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


OUNG COIN COLLECTOR NOW 
appears in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


#250 
Samples, free. 
boro, Vt. 








A Month with Stencil and Key Check 
Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Address 8. M. SPENCER, Brattle- 





per Month gquaran- 
100 to $250 teed, Sure pay. 
Wages paid weekly to Agents everywhere, selling our 
Patent Silver Mould Wire Clothes Lines, Business 
permanent. For full particulars, address GrrRaRp 
WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNDERCLIFF 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WEST POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors, 





Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 
diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 

TERMS: 


For Boarding Pupils, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $400; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 





For Day Scholars, Per Annwm,.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin—First Department, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., $50, 


Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 

| day of entry. 

The school year consists of two equal sessiong of 
twenty weeks each, commencing in September, ana 
| terminating June 30th. Payments to be made qaar- 
| terly. in advance. 








Bork AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY 
City, Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


Wonders of the World. 


By far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issued from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his- 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented ina 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. Over 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
& lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 
buy it. 

It comprises Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes 
and Wonderful Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and 
among all People. 

Edited by the distinguished author and artist, 


c. C. ROSENBERC. 


Agents are everywhere meeting with unprecedented 
success in selling this great work, and although times 
are dull, no canvasser who understands the first prin- 
ciples of his business can fail to make $100 to $150 per 
month, if he works only one-half his time. 


One Agent in Milwaukee, Wis., reports 20 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One Agent in Monticello, Ind., reports 32 
Subscribers in One Day. 


One in Denver, Ool., reports 118 Subscribers 
in Four Days. 


And a great many others from 76 to 100 
a Week. 

In fact, it is the book of all books in the field, has 

no opposition, and sells with equal readiness to all 

parties, sects, and sections, and justifies all the en- 

comiums passed upon it by the press of the country. 

neon Sonred Sn i nena 


“It is a p'etre-yallery and library combined, and 
it would nut be a very t stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”—N. Y. Daybook, 


“Tt is the cheapest book ever printed,”"—Pomeroy's 
Democrat, 


“ As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families.’—N. ¥. Ez- 
press. 


“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N. ¥. Times. 


‘One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—W, ¥. World. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 


have 


Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
and most readable and beautiful book ever published 
n this or any other country. 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING 00., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., Chicago, Til., and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
180 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 
VINEGAR, sicioSscs or Sorghum in 10 hours with: 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn,» SAGE 








RYERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 

FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches. 





$6 A WEEK paid agents in a new busi- 
e ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 


US page eas 
RORS Eni on mial_concuiane MARED 


ford, Me, 
g. ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
a: OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. $300,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

wy ese nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all » ‘nds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Secu: ities, TAYLOR & OO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 








" A DAY! Business new. For circulars and 
samples, address J.0. RAND & CO., Bidde- 





HANDSOM" FULL GILT PHOTO- 

graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per 
dozen, Circulars free. Address CHARLES SEY- 
MOUR, Holland, N. Y. 
PRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY OOR- 

NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguigbed American who owe# 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 
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Waltham Watches, 
IN 2-0Z. CASES, 
For Merchants, Clerks, and Professional Men. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 3-0Z. CASES, 
Fer Farmers, Carpenters, and other Mechanics, 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 4-0Z. CASES, 
For Mariners, Soldiers, and Expressmen. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 5-0Z. CASES, 
For Conductors, Engineers, and Baggagemen. 


Waltham Watches, 
IN 6-0Z. CASES, 
For Miners, Lumbermen, and Stage-Drivers. 


Waltham Watches, 


IN 8-0Z. CASES, 
For all who wish something VERY substantial. 


All the above are described in our Price List. Write 
for it as foliows : 

Messrs. HOWARD & CO., No. 785 Broadway, New 
York : Please send me your illustrated Price List of 
WALTHAM “WATCHES, as per advertisement in 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper. 


SIGN NAME AND ADDRESS IN FULL, 


and you will receive it, postpaid, by return mail. It 
gives all the information you desire, and explains our 

of send Watches by Express, without any 
risk to the purchaser. 


HOWARD & CO., 
785 Broadway, New York, 
(Formerly of No. 619 Broadway.) 








CONGRESS WATER, 
— Q? wx 


READ THE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT 
Letter Jrom Hon. THURLOW WEED. 


UGENTLEMEN— 
I have visited Saratoga annually 
FOR NEARLY FORTY YEARS, 
and during that long period I have kept the 
“ *- CONGRESS SPRING WATER 
continually at my residence, partaking of it 
TWO OR THREE TIMES A WEEK. 
In my voyages to 
EUROPE AND THE WEST INDIES, 
I have taken several dozens with me. Indeed 
NO FAMILY OUGHT TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC 
without Congress Water. I have 
DRANK IT IN THE TROPICAL ISLANDS, 
in England, in France, in Germany, and in Italy, 
WITH THE SAME BENEFICIAL EFFECTS 
as when drawn fresh from the spring. 
To me, Congress Water, aside from its medicinal 


qualitics, is 
A DELIGHTFUL BEVERAGE, . . 


itis alapihe acip Magy mane : 
To THE “ THAT FHESH IS HEIR TO” 


a picasant beverage, that I hépe yotr will | 
SEXD IT TO MANY THOUSANDS, 
who wil gratefully remember you agpublic benefac_ 
tors. Truly yours, 
THURLOW WEED, 


Buy ONLY THE BoTTLED WATERS. 
NONE GENUINE SOLD ON DRAUGHT. 


Every genuine botile of Congress Water has a 
larce ** @% raised upon the glass. 

For sale by reliable Druggists throughout the coun- 
try. Crders by mail will receive prompt attention. 

Address 


The Congress and Empire Spring Co., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., or 94 Chambers St., 
New York City. 


ELEGANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 
TUCKER'S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Comyort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 











most popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured 
and for sale to the trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 


A. CHRISTIAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
PATENT SPRING HORSES, 
PERAMBULATORS, CARRIAGES, 
CaBs, RockinG-Horses, VE- 
LOCIPEDES, SLEIGHS, ETC. 
MANUFACTORY 
87, 89, 91 and 93 MANGIN ST., 
NEW YORK. 





WAREROOMS, 


"65 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 


IAN 





RION 









THE BEST AND Address 
CHEAPEST PIANO COVELL &CO. 
THAT IS MADE. 


Bhd heart 


wi * 
New York City. 


Send for Circular 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To ts to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world, Stitch 
pay pe Ons MACHINE WiTHouT MongY. 


for address ‘ 
ING 00. Ohio, Boston, Mase 








or St. Louis, Mo. 


| 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 












OCH Hoy, 
cay HaeN 
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CULTIVATING SAMBO. 

Gaanp Democratic Caorus —‘“‘ An, faith, it’s little we knew how valuable if was till it blossomed.” 
ALL WANTING FARMS, 

9,000 acres good soil, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acrc. 


farms, The placc is growing more ef than most any other place in the United States, 
settling. Address, C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 


Alco, improved 
Thousands are 


PRANG’S Weekly Bulletin: “FLOWERS Of Memory,” “ FLOWERS OF LloPE.” 
PRANG’S Chromos, sold in all respectable Art and uook Stores throughout the world 
PRANG’S Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on receipt of stamp, by L. 1: RANG & CO., Boston. 





BIGELOW’S PATENT POLAR SODA APPARATUS. 
————— —— Advantages Possessed Over all Others. 
ra aa f 1. It draws the Waters and Syrups TEN DECGRERG 
COLDER THAN ANY OTHER. 
2, It consumes ONE-THIRD LESS IC™ than any other. 
3, It is THE ONLY apparatus having MBASURING 
ACRES, Motch allow the most RAPID and uniform 


“qwésrrvive Pen cnr. of mé 


have our Patent Porcelain Syrup Jars, which 
corrode, and can be scalded out. 
Tinned “WONDER 


Incident to Copper and 
* - - . altered or taken as part pay. 

Call upon or address DAVID WHITE, Agent, 

BIGELOW MANUFACTURING COMPANY, No. 309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















— 


WOOD BROTHERS 


have removed their cntire stock of finc 


Pleasure Carriages, 


embracing every varicty for City, Park, and load driving, to the Armory of the Twenty-second Regiment, 


14th Street, between 6th and 7th Avs. 


Attention is called to the fact that these Carriages are fresh stock, exclusively of their own manufacture, of 
the newest designs and most perfect finish, made for the present season to stock their new warerooms, No. 740 
Broadway, but, owing to the late accident that necessitates the rebuilding of their warehouse, have been re- 
moved to the above Armory, on 14th Street, and are to be 


Sold at Cost of Production. 


Elegant Close Coaches =- = %1000|@larances - + = 
Gandaus=- <- = = $1509%tc 1659| Wagons - - - = 





$1400 to $1660 
850to 400 


| These Carriages have no superior im Eleganee, Durability, or Finish. 


Prices fixed, and every Carriage offered for sale ia cqua) in qualiiz to those bnilt to orter 
GUARANTEES MADE GOOD IN BYERY CITY OF THD UNION. 
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Pony Carriages, Mew Designs, for $150. 


IMPROVED DOUBLE 


NV ANN’S THE NEW PARASOL, 
'& TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch 


“LA REUSSITE.” 


HMOST ELEGANT 





PARASOL ever by the Trade, ex- 
tolled by the standard -magazines and ad- 
mired by the pe and the United 

ing Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Basa, eto. For sale, whole- | States. Sole in America, 


and retail, by the manufacturer, and by the trade 


generally BANKS & LEONARD, 474 Bro 4 
. Onn E. 1 Syracuse, &. Y. ad 


TO BE BaD OF Frast-ch.urs ReTAeRs ONLY. 








j 
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STORAGE. 


We are prepared to take for safe- 
keeping in our burglar and fire- 
proof vaults, for the Summer, or 
longer period, giving guarantee 
against loss in any way, articles 
of Silver, Jewelry, Furs, India 
Shawls, &ce. Articles called for and 
delivered without extra charge. 


BALL, BLACK & C0. 


655 & 567 Broadway. 
GOLD “BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF, 


Trade Mark. 


IHNLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 

: GRANDE DUCITESSE, 
‘ JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE Bouquet, 





RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and Loncon. 





EDWARD GREAY & Coc., 
38 Vesey strect, New York, Sole Agents for the U. 5, 


CHURC 


™s 
as 


ERP EM, 


é’ MELODEONS © 


¥ 
TIE OLDEST, LARGEST, AND MOST 
- Perfect Manufactory in the United States. 
Wijl be ¢glivered if ary part of the United States 
by a(wh. aay pave no agent), FREE 





v 4 le 
£cnd for mie listand cirenlars. Address 
GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
GRO, A, PRINCE & CO., Chicago, 11. 
PANES & KIRTLAND, 


10 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 
TOUNTAINS, VASES, SETTEES, ETC,, FOR 
GARDENS AND LAWNS. 


Send for 2 Catalogue. 


PATENTS. — 


N order to apply for a Patent, send a model 
ef your invention to MUNN & OO., 37 Park Row, 
New York, with the first installmont of Government 
ond Stamp fees, $16, and ful! particulars of the inven- 
tion. Send for pamphilet containing Law ond full in- 
structions, frec. Opinions free. Established 25 years— 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAR—the best Iltustrated Week 

ly Mechanicalpaper. $8 year. 
AS ENTS AND yVASSERS, AD. 

a the Acme 

street, New York, for - 
ous little - 


of ely new 
clorhing, cards, etc., far superior to 
invented for the same purpose. oO 





765-7 

























The standard regntqtion attained by this unrival 
ed and infallible Yeast Powder during twelve yeare 
past, is due to its perfect purity, healthfulness and 
cconomy. Put up in tins, actual weight, as re- 
presented, arid will keep for years. 
The quantity required for ure is from one-fourth 
to aaalaifiess than other Raking Powders. 
Sold by Groctrs thronghont the United States. 
DOOLEY & BROTHER, 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
69 New Street, New York. 





This is no Humbug! 

B* SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP. 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 

receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 

future husband or wife, with name and date of mar 

riage. Address W. Fox, P. 0. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 

ville, N. Y. 


SECRETS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 


The most remarkable book ever published, thor- 
oughly exposing the powerful confederations or 
“rings’’ preying on our Government ; noes up 
all cliques, from the lowest to the ‘abinet 
officers and Congressmen as well as minor operators ; 
ventilating systematic depredations, conspiracies, of- 
ficial iitioal 


corruption, influence, patronage and 
iy historical work, invaluable 
to every citizen ; containing over 500 pages. Wri 


itten 
by a prominent Government Detective, Over 20,000 
copies aay sold.n Ae. ted. Can 
books free. onfoag, i Publish 


wan a 
E , Philadel- 
ye oa Cincinnati, 0, ; or Bos- 













